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BEAUTY AND A BRACELET. 
A ROMANCE OF THE FAIRY AGES, 


I, 


In the glorious old times, when the world was full of fair prin- 
cesses and handsome princes; when youngest sons and daughters 
were always good and beautiful and ill-treated, and when their 
unfortunate elders were always ugly, vicious, and, in the end, 
invariably outwitted by their juniors; when the now mythical 
creation of enchanters, giants, fairies, sprites, and elves was a 
living, breathing reality; when there were ever great deeds to be 
done, and great heroes to do them (the difficulties and dangers 
being all-first carefully removed by some obliging fairy); when 
birds talked and beasts flew ; when everything inanimate could on 
accasion put on if not immortality at least mortality, and become 
instinct with life and intellect; when all these things were not 
marvels at all, but every-day occurrences—there lived in a corner 
of the bright sunny earth an aged couple and their two daughters. 
These daughters were twins in age, but perfectly untwinlike in 
everything else. One was very lovely, with small, delicate features, 
oval face, golden hair, and such a wealth of smiles and tears, love 
and tenderness hovering in the depths of her deep blue eyes and 
round the dimples of her rosy mouth, that no one could look on 
her without loving her. The other was plain, with harsh features 
and great black eyes that shone with a cold, hard, beadlike light, 
making one instinctively turn away as from something evil, and a 
mouth ugly by nature, and rendered more unlovely still by its 

» morose expression. Such were the two sisters. ‘Their 
names were Mora and Lurley. They lived in a lovely country 
home, surrounded by wood and river, hill and dale. Their parents 
were very fond of them, and anxious that they should be inferior to 
none of their acquaintances in learning, so they gave them the best 
education that could be had—the best being very bad, for in those 
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days he were not so intellectual as they are now, and not rp. 
quired to know so much, and besides, as the world was so y 
much younger then, scarcely out of its cradle, there was real} 
very little to learn, for the sun was a great furnace to give light 
and heat by day, and the moon was a silver lamp hung in the 
skies to give light by night, and the stars were radiant eyes, and 
there were no pianos to play upon and no books to read. 

So the sisters grew up to womanhood, Mora becoming more 
lovely and amiable with every year, and Lurley more ugly and 
unlovable. Everybody in all the country round loved Mora, for 
she was always doing little kindnesses to those about her, and 
would always give up her pleasures and pursuits to minister to the 
wants of the poor and sick. The children made her the con. 
fidante of all their little joys and sorrows, and would laugh and 
clap their hands for pleasure when they saw her. But nobody 
liked Lurley; she never did a kind deed nor said a kind word to 
anybody, and the children when they saw her, ran away frightened 
at her harsh words and her dark eyes shining so fiercely from 
under their scowling black brows. And if any strangers chanced 
to come it was always Mora whom they looked at, and talked 
and admired; and half the young men within twenty miles round 
were in love with her, and would have done as much as they were 
capable of doing to have won a look or a smile from her. 

Always Mora! Now this was gall and wormwood to Lurley, 
who was very proud, and couldn’t bear that her sister should be 
so much more noticed than she. So she grew prouder and more 
jealous and uglier than ever, and during the long hours when 
Mora was us happy as a bird, running about in the open air, 
gathering flowers, cultivating her little garden, taking good 
things to the sick and poor, playing with or teaching the village 
children, or walking by the pretty river, never thinking of her 
self, Lurley would sit alone, and sulk and brood over her own 
fancied wrongs. What evil had she done that she should be so 
plain, that no one would look at or care for her, while her sister 
was so fair? It was cruel, and unjust, and wicked, she told 
herself, and so she came at last to think of nothing else. Nature 
and her wonders became an unmeaning page to her. She saw no 
beauty in the golden sunshine, the blue sky, the green trees, and 
the many-coloured flowers. The glory-tinted sunsets, the moon, 
the stars, were all unseen and unheeded by her eyes. Her duties 
were neglected, she was always cross and always unhappy. And 
with her growth grew into existence a fierce, bitter hatred of her 
sister’s beauty, a , awed which Mora’s gentleness, and kindness, 
and winning ways only served to fan into a fiercer flame. And 
so the girls grew up, the one beautiful as the morn, the other un 


lovely and dark as night. 
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And now we must leave our heroines for awhile quiet in their 
country home, while we look about us and introduce a few more 
gotors on the scene. As I have said, these were the grand old 
times, when each tiny floweret cherished a tiny fairy being in its 
warm-tinted little heart, each cloudlet was the pillow of a little 
Ariel, each wood, each tree was the haunt of a fay, each fountain 
had its sprite, each stream its naiad, each dewdrop its nixie. The 
sea had its mermen and maidens, and even its water-babies, as the 
earth its land-babies. , 

Some little girls may think it odd that they never see any little 
fairies now, but the reason is quite clear. For then an eternal 
summer reigned on the earth, the trees never withered, the flowers 
never faded, the sun always shone, so the skies were wee happy 
and never wept—except for joy sometimes—and everything was 
bright and warm, except in the beautiful far north ice lands, where 
the Snow Queen lived and reigned. Now, the spirits and the 
fairies could only live while the sun shone and when the flowers 
were in bloom, and they always resided in the country, for the 
smoky town air stifled their delicate lives out. So, when at last 
the sun (for a reason nobody ever found out) lost his mighty 
temper and retired indignant behind the clouds his wrath had 
conjured up, when the gates of heaven opened, and the rain fell, 
the winds whistled, the thunder roared, the lightning glared, and, 
worst of all, when Giant Winter spread his icy pinions, and folded 
the trembling, shivering earth beneath his snowy mantle, and when 

cities were built all over the sweet fragrant soil, then Dame 

ure, who loved her fairy children, took them in her arms, and 

folded them to her breast, and kissed their chilled limbs warm 

asain, and carried them to another world—a world which shows 

ike a speck of golden light at night in the heavens—where cold, 
and storm, and winter never come. 

But at the time of which I am writing the fairies still lived, 
and ruled the destinies of mortals, And so it came to pass that 
all the elves who lived near took a great interest in the two sisters; 
they loved Mora, as everybody did, and often played her a good 
turn; but, I am sorry to say, they as often played Lurley a bad 
one, splashing the water over her when she called by the river, 
or running the thorns and sharp stones into her feet. Now there 
was one particular little elf, who lived in the bell of a cowsli 
that grew in a green mossy dell. She was very pretty, wit 

t eyes and bright hair, and a very bright, piquant little face 
altogether. She was very fond of Mora, and was always chatter- 
ing about her to her fellow-elves, and they in their turn mentioned 

to all the spirits and fays of their acquaintance, till at last the 
report of her goodness and beauty reached the eyes of a very 
powerful fairy. This fairy resided near the royal palace, and was 
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the godmother of the king’s son, Prince Zoros, now a tall, hand. 
some young fellow with merry eyes and a silky moustache, 
had lately returned from a visit to all the principal courts in the 
world, in search of a wife from among the many princesses, 
to his father and mother’s great vexation—for they thought the 
rince of the realm ought to be married at six-and-twenty—he 
ad returned home brideless as he set out. Zoros said, in exply. 
nation, that he hadn’t seen a single princess whom he cared much 
about; most of them weren’t anything to look at, those that were, 
were silly, and the clever ones were either too old or too ug] 
in fact, the only girl that had taken his fancy at all was a milk. 
maid, and he supposed she wouldn’t do, so he thought on cong. 
deration that he wouldn’t go princess- hunting any more, but 
would stay quietly at home, en bachelor, till somebody eligible 
appeared. 

On the expression of these audacious sentiments the king and 
a (who were naturally hasty, and couldn’t bear to be thwarted) 

ew into a tremendous rage, and stamped and stormed with such 
energy, that not only the servants caught the infection and fell to 
quarrelling too, but the stately marble palace did its best to imitate 
the example of its royal master me mistress, and echoed the 
unseemly sounds from arch to column, from roof to basement. 

The poor prince, deafened and amazed, put his fingers in his 
ears, and made the best of his way out into the cool, fragrant 
gardens, wondering what on earth he had done to put everybody 
into such an astonishing state of rage. Whilst he was thus wonder- 
ing, he became conscious of a soft, shining light near him, and, 
looking up, he saw the tall, graceful figure of his fairy godmother 
standing by him in the midst of the pearly radiance. He hastened 
to her, and, bending on one knee, kissed her fairy hand. She re- 
turned the salute with a graceful motion of her head, and, bidding 
him rise, thus addressed him: 

“T have, my dear godson, just been a sorrowful witness of the 
unseemly passion which has agitated your household, and of which, 
mabey: you are the cause. Now, as your godmother, I am 
naturally anxious to promote your happiness and comfort, and 
foresee that if you continue obstinately to refuse to marry, peace 
and goodwill will be at an end for you, and your life will become 
a burden. Now I have a proposition to make. You say you can 
find no princess whom you have the slightest wish to make your 
wife. Well, if you could find one of your own countrywomen 
suited to your taste, I would present her with a dowry worthy of 
a princess. I have heard of a maiden who dwells in the extreme 
south of this land. Reports of her wonderful beauty and goodness 
reach me from every quarter ; every head (and mouth) of my a 
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is full of her and her charms. Will you take the 
trouble to go and see with your own eyes if what is said be true? 
And if indeed you do find her us good, beautiful, and charming as 
it is , why, then, woo her, try to win her love, and if you 
bring her home as your affianced bride.” 


The fairy paused, awaiting a reply. But Prince Zoros stood 
’ 


qesistence 


silent, looking anything but pl twirling his moustache be- 
tween his finger and thumb. 
« Well, my son,” said the fairy at last, “have you nothing to 


tome?” 
"UOh yes!” said Zoros, quickly. “I thank you very much for 


ing so great an interest in me; but, you see—in fact, I don’t 
think I want a wife just yet. I’m only twenty-six, and thirty is 
plenty of time to be thinking of getting married. And then sup- 

ing, if after taking all the trouble to find this lady, I shouldn’t 
care for her, as I feel sure will be the case, or, again, she mightn’t 
like me, either way it will be so much time lost, and difficulty and 
— incurred for nothing.” : 

“No, my son,” said the fairy, “it will not be time thrown 
away; you will gain knowledge and experience, and every danger 
braved, every difficulty defeated, every temptation resisted, will 
make you a wiser and a better man, and more fit to govern a great 

ple when the time shall arrive.” 

“Well, my fairy mother, I'll go, though only to please you, 
inind, for I’m sick of this wife-hunting. But when am I to 
start?” 

“At once; the less delay the better. The name of this girl is 
Mora; she lives with her aged parents and her sister. That is all 
the help I shall give you; you'll get no shoes of swiftness or cap 
of darkness fron me. I like men and women to fight their own 
battles with their own weapons, without the help of us fairies, You 
will see me no more till your return; so now, farewell.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking, when she seemed to vanish 

ina bright shimmery cloud of light, which retreated further and 
further till it was lost in space. 
_ Prince Zoros, scarcely recovered from his surprise at the whole 
interview, stood staring at the spot where the fairy had stood. He 
did not feel (or look) in the best of humours. He had only just 
teturned from one long journey, when he had to set out on another, 
and in search of a commodity, too, that he didn’t want. Oh! what 
aplague women were; they were all very well to look at or to 
flirt with, but to marry! Well, it couldn’t be helped, he had 
given his word, so go he must. 

Thus thinking, he walked sulkily towards the palace, and the 
next day he ordered his horse to be got ready, bade adieu to his 
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father and mother, who by this time had recovered their royyl 
tempers, and started on his travels. Time and space will pot 
permit me to detail what befel him during his journey. Suffice i, 
to say, that in those days it was impossible to travel even a littl. 
distance without encountering innumerable dangers in the shapeof 
hideous monsters, huge giants much addicted to cannibalism, and 
wild beasts without end. Prince Zoros came upon many of theg 
perils, but, chiefly owing to a certain daun are Pa for 
which his countrymen were distinguished throughout the world, 
and an iron constitution, he came out of them victorious and well. 
nigh scathless. The address his godmother had given him was, 
to say the least of it, a vague one: 


“ Mora, 
“ At her Parents’ House, 
“Extreme South.” 


Still, having once resolved to find her, he made light of the dif. 
ficulties, and rode resolutely towards the south, where his troubles 
only increased. For nobody he met had ever so much as heard of 
Mora. Indeed, this went on so long, that Zoros began to feel dis- 
couraged, and even to doubt of her existence altogether. But at 
last, one day, just when he was beginning to think of going back 
again, he met some one who had heard of hey, and said she lived 
more than thirty miles away to the east, in a very out-of-the-way 
spot, and gave bn some directions to enable him to find the way, 
Overjoyed at this news, Zoros spurred on his horse, and at last 
came to a little shady nook by the side of a wood, where, feelin 
very tired, he dismounted, flung himself down on the grass, a 
fell fast asleep. 

Now it so happened that this was the very spot where Rille, the 
little elf, had taken up her abode in a cowslip. She was sitting 
on the edge of her little house, with her legs hanging over the 
side, tanning her delicate complexion in the burning sun. When 
she saw Zoros fling himself on the sward at her feet, she was s0 
much astonished that she gave a little shriek, and started s0 
violently, that her cowslip began vibrating and trembling with 
alarm, and very nearly or her lose her balance and fall on the 
ground. After the first surprise was over she looked a 
down, and began to examine him all over as he slept. How hand- 
some he was! What lovely long hair and moustaches he had, and 
she wondered what colour were his eyes, now sleeping 80 peace- 
fully beneath their long dark lashes. Then she puzzled her pretty 
little head as to who he could be, where he came from, and what 
he wanted. Oh! how she wished she was big like a woman, 8 
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might see her and admire her too, perhaps. And then, 
ei to getting a look at his eyes, she thought she would 
try and attract is attention, and make him aware of her presence. 
g thinking, she opened her tiny rosebud mouth and began to 
sing. Her voice was very sweet, and fresh, and charming, like 
herself, and under its influence Zoros’s sleepy eyes began at last to 
unclose, and he stared about him, trying to see from whence tho 
i ed. The sweet sounds went on filling the summer 
sir with melody, yet he could see nothing. He looked about him, 
saying, “ Who’s singing? Where are you?” and got for reply a 
silvery laugh, and then presently the voice said, “ Listen |” 

ory Oot singing the following words: 


“The soft breeze plays around me, 
Whisp’ring ’mongst my hair, 
The sun , kissing, woos me, 
Saying I am fair. 
The rainbow loves to crown me 
With its glories bright, 
The moon and stars shed o’er me 
Their pallid silvern light, 
Sighing out their story 
hrough the realms of night. 


oe is in a cowslip’s bell, 

right carpeted with gold. 

My garden, this green mossy dell, 
‘With its wealth of flowers untold. 


Oh! I am Nature’s child, 
So gay, so wild, so free, 
The sweet earth ever smiled 
On happy, happy me.” 


“What a sweet little voice,’ thought Zoros, as the singing 
ceased, “ but where on earth does it come from?’ With that he 
began to hunt about among the bushes, but all to no purpose, he 
could find nobody. “It must have been fancy,” he thought, “ or 
ele T'was dreaming. Odd, though, for I never remember dream- 
ing poetry before.” 

_Atrived at this conclusion, he got up and prepared to mount 
his horse, when he heard a clear, merry voice say close to him: 

“Why, you're not going yet, are you? on’t you tell me 

in return for that pretty song I sang you?” 

“Then it wasn’t fancy, after all,” exclaimed Zoros, “and I 
didn’t dream poetry. My pretty maiden—for your voice tells me 
you are both che’ one and the other—I will tell you anything you 
wish to know that I can and welcome; but I can’t see you, where, 
and who are you?” 


“Ah,” laughed Rille, “it’s no use your feeling about you like 
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that, for I'm an elf, and invisible to mortal eyes, except on specia) 
occasions.” 

“Then,” said Zoros, “can’t you make the present a specig) 
oer Well h Thad th f 

there is a way; I had the receipt from m dm 
who discovered it, and ahaha proud ronnie of Some otal 
need to be, for it was the only useful thing she ever did in he 
life. You must eat a piece of my house, a leaf of that co 
there at your feet, and then you must kiss me three times; my 
grandmother used to say that was the best part of the busines, 
but then she was such a coquette.” 

Zoros was all impatience to see the little songstress, so he ate 
the leaf, which raised itself towards him as he stooped to gather it, 
and then inquired of the elf where he was to find her. 

“Sit down, and put your lips to the bell of the cowslip | 
showed you, and you will find me.” 

He did as he was bid, and sure enough he felt her, and kissed 
her delicate little lips three times, at the imminent risk of extip. 
guishing her altogether. When he looked up, he saw before him 
the loveliest little woman in miniature he had ever seen. She 
was dressed in a stuff of a brilliant amber, which, when she moved, 
seemed to reflect all other colours, blue, crimson, purple, green, 
brown, by glints and flashes, in its clear, bright surface. Its 
texture was as soft as satin and as fine as gossamer; the dress had 
been given her as a birthday present by her admirer the rainbow, 
and, to complete her attire, on the top of her rich, soft, brown 
curls was perched a little scarlet cap made of a poppy leaf. Zoros 
stood gazing at her, lost in amazement and admiration. He had 
never seen anything so pretty and fragile before; her radiant little 
face with its brilliant cheeks and lips, its dark glowing eyes and 
creamy white forehead, set in a frame of waving dark brown hair, 
whose edges caught a bright auburn glow from the blazing sun- 
light, with her amber dress and scarlet cap, made her look to him 
like a tiny atom of the sunset sky, dropped by some accident on 
to the earth, and moulded into human shape in falling. 

“Well,” said Rille, at last, pausing and changing the pic- 
turesque attitude into which she had thrown herself to be looked 
at, with her head on one side and one arm im the air, “ haven't 
you a tongue in your head to say something with? Can you do 
nothing but stare ?” 

“Indeed,” said Zoros, smiling and bowing, “I beg your pardon, 
but you are so pretty I couldn't ip 4 looking at you.” 

“Of course I’m pretty,” replied Rille, “ anybody can see that 
with half an eye, so.where’s the use of saying it? Who are you, 
and what do you want here? You didn’t come on purpose 
tell me I was pretty, 1 suppose?” 
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«Not exactly,” said Zoros, laughing, “ but I’m not so sure that 


- Jghouldn’t if I had known of your existence. You wish to 


who I am; well, I’m the king’s son, Prince Zoros.” 

« What!” exclaimed Rille, “the king’s son? Dear, how odd! 
] always thought kings and princes were taller and handsomer 
then anybody else, and I’ve seen common men much taller, and 
even handsomer, too, than you are.” 

«But, my complimentary little damsel, don’t you know that 

jority of intellect seldom goes with personal beauty ?” 

«What, then, you’re stupid, are you? What a pity! [ hate 

id people, they never can see a yard before their noses.” 
with that she looked at him with a roguish smile out of 
the corners of her eyes. 

“Well, at any rate, I can see you, and you're more than a yard 

” said Zoros, not quite certain whether to consider what she 
had said in the light of a compliment or the reverse. 

“That shows your good taste, but not your talent. But now 
tell me, what did you come here for?” 

« |’ve come here to find a lady, whom I have never seen,” said 
Zoros, “ but whom, nevertheless, my godmother wants me to 

, and I’m quite tired of looking for her.” 

“Oh!” cried Rille, becoming interested, “ what’s her name? 
and where does she live?” 

“That's just what I want to find out,” replied Zoros. “ Her 
name is Mora, and she lives with her sister and parents, and that’s 
positively all 1 know concerning her and her whereabouts.” 

“Mora! Mora!” cried Rille, jumping up and clapping her 
eT “just to think of Mora marrying a prince! Oh, I’m so 
What, do you know her, then?” asked the prince. 

“Know her? To be sure I do—who doesn’t? She is the 
sweetest, loveliest creature in all the world.” 

“What, lovelier than you are?” 

“Oh,” said Rille, stopping short, and looking at him over her 
soft, round shoulder, “that’s as you may think. Of course, I 
didn’t include myself in ‘all the world,’ one never does; and, 
besides, I’m an elf, and not a human being at all.” 

“Well,” said Zoros, “ will you tell me all about this Mora, and 
where she lives?” 

So Rille told him a great deal about Mora; how beautiful she 
was, how good and kind, and how everybody loved her. And 
being a dreadful little chatterbox, she told him besides a great 
many things that he didn’t want to hear, and drew, for his benefit, 
the portraits of everybody she knew, and of a good many she 

t know, till Zoros, who was getting very impatient to go, 
for his curiosity was now thoroughly sadieaad, me it was, more- 
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over, getting rather late, jumped up, thanked her for her informs. 
tion, and took his leave, promising to call on her again. 
rode away, feeling very happy that his long journey had come ty 
an end at last, and very impatient and curious to see Mora, this 
paragon of beauty and goodness. 

After about ten minutes more nding he came to the cottage to 
which Rille had directed him, and reined in his horse before the 
door. Now it so happened, the evening being warm and beautiful, 
that both the sisters were sitting on a bench on the grass outside. 
Facing them was the setting sun—setting in a fierce glory of 
crimson, and purple, and gold. Mora looked very lovely as she 
sat there, with her hair and face and soft white dress lit up by the 
transfiguring rays of the dying monarch; and even Lurley was, 
picture, for her dark, massy hair seemed bright with deepes 
auburn, while her dark eyes flashed in the light, and her com. 
plexion glowed with reflected crimson. But it was a picture 
marred and ruined—ruined by the bad, revengeful expression 
which breathed from every feature. 

Both girls started up when they saw the stranger, and findi 
that he still stopped before their door, asked him if he regal 
anything. But Prince Zoros sat looking at Mora in a sort of 
trance. He had never seen such a face before. He had no eyes, 
no thoughts for Lurley—he didn’t even know she was there. At 
last he roused himself with an effort, and said, with some embar- 
rassment and a faint blush: 

“T have ridden far to-day, and am very tired and thirsty, will 
you give me a little water?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mora, going in-doors, thankful to be able to 
escape from his admiring gaze, which had dyed her face and neck 
a deep bright pink. Lurley remained outside, angry and indig- 
nant with both Mora and the stranger. She longed to be rude to 
him, to tell him to go, but somehow when she looked at him she 
couldn’t, however much she wanted, and her eyes and mouth grew 
softer and sweeter as she asked him, in as courteous a tone as she 
could, “if he wouldn’t come in and rest awhile?’ But, alas! 
Zoros was lost in a very rose-tinted study, thinking of nothing 
but Mora, and he didn’t even hear Lurley, and consequently gave 
her no answer. This utter neglect and indifference stung Lurley’s 
jealous temper to the quick; she sprang up, every feature dis- 
torted with passion, and as Mora came out with the water, dashed 
the cup from her hand on to the ground. Mora looked at her 
sister in astonishment, and Zoros, awakened thus rudely from his 
revene, looked at her too, and thought he had never seen any one 
look so ugly and disagreeable before. 

“Qh, Lurley, see what you have done, the glass is broken to 
pieces !” said Mora. 
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«Weil, if it is there are plenty more,” retorted her sister; 

and what do you think our mother would say if she knew you 

in the habit of entertaining strangers in her absence? Sir,” 

she added, turning to Zoros, “the river runs not two minutes’ 
walk from here, the water is as pure as any we can offer you.” 

Bowing slightly, she turned away and walked towards the 
house. But while Lurley had been speaking Mora had gone in 
and fetched some fresh water, with which she now returned. 

«JT am so sorry,” she said, handing it up to Zeros, “that you 
should have had to wait so long, but my sister unfortunately 

. it.” ’ 

<a the prince had drunk the water he returned the glass, 
and taking Mora’s hand in his, kissed it, saying: 

«Jf you-will permit me, I shall return to-morrow, fair lady, to 
thank you again for your hospitality.” 

Then releasing her hand he raised his plumed hat, and bowing 
to the saddle, galloped off. When he was out of sight, Lurley, 
who had been standing at the door speechless with passion, went 
up to her own room, while Mora remained outside on the green, 
wondering who this handsome cavalier could be, and looking at 
her soft white hand to see if the kiss he had given it had left any 
mark, and then blushing crimson as she thought of how he had 
gazed at her with such a strange light in his beautiful eyes. 
Lurley was pacing up and down her little chamber with clenched 
hands and knitted brows. 

“To be so utterly overlooked and unnoticed! Not even an- 
swered when she asked a civil question. Oh, it was too much!” 
she thought, grinding her teeth and sobbing with passion. 

Poor shila the fiend of jealousy had grasped her in his iron 
grip, and would not let her go. And, meanwhile, where was the 
pnce? Riding through the little village in the cool evening 
twilight, feeling an odd sensation which he had never experienced 
before, and which surprised him not a little. He could think of 
nothing but Mora, her beauty, her looks, her tones, her words. 
Her name was continually in his heart and on his lips, and as he 
lay tossing all night in an uneasy, wakeful slumber in his stuffy 
little room in the village inn, he longed for the morrow as he had 
never longed for anything before. 

To comprehend this sudden agitation in three heads and hearts, 
you must know that Dan Cupid (who existed long, long before the 
Greeks and Romans were dreamt of, only under a different name), 
had danced attendance on Prince Zoros—though at a respectful 
distance—all the way from the royal palace, dressed in his little 
invisible cap, and at the very moment when Zoros pulled up 


before the cottage-door, had fitted an arrow to his bow, and let it 
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fly. But, alas! Cupid was young in those days, full of hot, 
young blood, and he never paused to think whether he was doing 
a wise thing or not—as he is only too apt to do in these progg 
latter times—but then he had an excuse for his thoughtlessp 
for he had so much work on_ his hands that he had no time to 
waste in thinking, and was obliged to be as quick and sharp ag 
his own arrows, whereas now he can afford to waste his time, for 
there are but a very few people who are old-fashioned enough to 
require his services. And thus it came to pass that when he fitted 
the arrow to his bow, he forgot to consider whether the way were 
clear or not, but let it fly, and it sped with such violence that it 
went beyond its mark, and not only pierced the two for whom it 
was intended, but transfixed poor Lurley’s hard, crooked heart as 
well, thus paving the way for a great deal of mischief, which, by. 
the-bye, is by no means an uncommon trick with Cupid. The 
first rays of dawn had scarcely revealed the faint rosy light grow. 
ing and brightening in the east when Prince Zoros emerged from 
his inn, looking none the better, you may be sure, for having 
passed the night in tossing and tumbling instead of sleeping, as 
any sensible mortal would have done. 

Well, as I said, Zoros left the inn, and passed a very unprofit- 
able hour before breakfast in wandering aimlessly round and round 
the cottage where the sisters dwelt. He looked very foolish and 
ridiculous, but then, as luck would have it, there was no one to 
see him, except the pretty dun cow that was tethered on the grass 
before the door, and kept staring at him with great tender hazel 
eyes, that brightened and softened quite humanly when he patted 
and talked to her. But at last he either became aware that he 
was behaving not very wisely, or some internal sensations warned 
him that breakfast-time was near, for he took leave of the cow 
and turned back towards the inn, where, in spite of being in love, 
he made a very hearty meal. ‘This done, he sauntered about all 
the morning, till he considered the time had arrived to makea 
call with propriety, when he turned his steps towards the cottage. 
When he entered, the two girls were preparing the table for 
dinner, the mother was cooking it in a caldron over the fire, and 
the father was watching these preparations with evident satisfac- 
tion. Mora introduced him to her parents, who were charmed 
with his appearance, and invited him to stay dinner with them, 
which he was only too happy to do. But the pleasure of this 
little dinner-party was certainly not of an unmixed nature. No 
body was at their ease but the two old people, consequently the 
conversation was excessively prosy and tame. Mora, much to her 
own vexation, blushed violently whenever Zoros looked at her, 
which he did a great deal more than was necessary, and Lurley 
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felt in such a jealous, savage temper with Zoros, Mora, and eve 

one, that she looked very cross, and didn’t deign to speak a word. 
After dinner, Zoros proposed a walk, and that they should show 
him their favourite haunts, but Lurley negatived this little scheme 
by declaring that they were both very busy, and couldn’t possibly 


out. 

Both Mora and Zoros looked disappointed, but it couldn’t be 
helped, so he wished them good-bye, and begging permission to 
come again, he took his leave. 

The old people could talk of nothing all that day but the hand- 
some stranger, and made various conjectures as to who and what 
he was. This so irritated the girls that Lurley retired to her room, 
and Mora thought she would pay a visit to her little elfin friend 
Rille to soothe her ruffled spirits. It was a very pretty walk to 
the cowslip dell where she lived, leading by the flowery banks of 
the clear, winding river, with here and there great forest trees 
that extended their huge arms and delicate foliage far over the 
water's brink. Everything was very still and very peaceful in 
the grey twilight now fast deepening into night. Mora walked 
slowly and thoughtfully along, till at last she became aware that 
it was getting dark, and resolved to put off her visit to Rille and 
return home. 

Just as she had decided upon doing so she heard footsteps, and 
saw a man coming towards her, and her heart told her long before 
the dim light showed her that it was no other than Zoros. For 
one single instant she felt very much inclined to run away, but 
before she had time to carry out this praiseworthy impulse he was 
beside her, bending over her with both her little hands in his. 
For some time they could neither of them find words, but at last 
Zoros conquered his bashfulness, and in the growing night, in 
low, tender accents he told her all the secret of his love, and then 
she confessed with trembling lips and dewy eyes that of all things 
in heaven and earth she cared most for him. And then, for a 
little space, clasped close in one another's arms, they forgot all but 
the joyful beating of their two hearts, in the great sweet happiness 
of their new-found love. No witnesses had they but a solemn 
owl who sat and sighed on a tree hard by, a solitary bat or two 
that flitted softly over their heads, and the all-pervading eye of 
the calm, solemn night, through which with noiseless tread the 
silver-footed moon was rising fast, gently waking as she went 
myriads of golden stars, and shedding a shimmering silver radiance 
Ger the darkened earth, gleaming in broad bright ripples on the 
flowing river, making it the mirror of the stars, now lingering 
mid the tree-tops, and nestling lovingly in the mingled gold and 
brown of their hair, and lighting up with a glistening radiance 
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the wealth of joy and happiness that beamed from their Joye, 
bright eyes. At last Mora roused herself, and withdrawing from 
her lover’s arms, said she must go at once, for it was so late, they 
would be frightened at home. 

“T will take you home, my darling,” said Zoros, and wrapping 
her shawl warmly round her, they began slowly to retrace their 
steps. They were very silent, for they were both too full of 
sweet thoughts to talk much, and so we will leave them for awhile 
and return to poor Lurley, who had passed the evening in her 
own room, feeling very lonely and miserable, for she didn’t at. 
tempt to hide from her own heart at least that she loved this 
stranger deeply, passionately; and then to think that he not only 
did not return her love but loved another, and that other her own 
sister, was maddening to her. That her sister should ruin her whole 
life—for she thought that if Mora had not been there she could 
have made him care for her by the very strength of her own love 
—oh, why was this curse upon her?—why could not she be loved 
and cared for as other women were? So she thought and asked 
herself, giving every reason but the night one, that it was her own 
bad, selfish temper and unlovable nature that was to blame, and 
not the injustice of those around her. ) 

It was a very mild might, and she had opened the window, 
when hearing a faint sound of voices outside, she drew aside the 
blind, and there, vividly distinct in the brilliant moonlight, stood 
Zoros and Mora, They were standing by the porch bidding each 
other good-night. Lurley, watching at the window, saw every 
movement and every look with a distinctness and minuteness that 
made her heart throb with a dull aching pain. She saw the long, 
lingering clasp of their hands; she saw the soft gleam of tears in 
the moonlight as Mora raised her sweet, flushed face and blue eyes 
to her lover; she saw the passionate look with which he bent down 
towards her and pressed his lips to hers; she could bear no more, 
but letting fall the blind retreated hastily from the window, and 
passed the night in bitter and revengeful thoughts. The next 
day Zoros requested an audience of Mora’s parents, when he 
asked their consent to his marriage with their daughter. At first, 
the old couple were so much astonished at this intelligence that 
they knew not what reply to make, but after a little more expla- 
nation they gladly consented, well pleased at having-such a hand- 
some, noble-looking son-in-law, and then followed numberless 
congratulations from every one, excepting Lurley. But when 
Zoros disclosed to their astonished ears that he was the king’s son, 
the excitement, not only among themselves, but throughout the 
village, knew no bounds. The news spread like wildfire, and 
before the day was out all that part of the country knew every- 
thing about it, and a good deal over. 

x 
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As for Mora, she scarcely knew whether to be’ most pleased, 
surprised, or awed by the grandeur thus suddenly thrust upon 
her, and expressed very grave doubts to her lover as to her being 

enough to be a princess and future queen. But Zoros 
hed and kissed away her scruples, telling her that she was 
much more fit to be a queen than any real princess in the world; 
and so, having reconciled her to her royal fate, he bade her and 
her family farewell, saying that he must return at once to the 
to acquaint his parents of the bride he had chosen, and 

to make preparations for her reception. 








FIDELIS. 


SoMETIMES they murmur, “ She was dear to us 
In summer-tides of yore,” 

Their kind home-faces soften tremulous 
At speech of what is o’er. 


Now, only as a picture paled by years 
Into their thoughts I rise, 

Forgotten in their joys, and by their tears, 
"Midst Life’s quick sympathies. 


Grief wept an hour, and they were well content 
To shun the cypress gloom 

That wrappeth in a cloud too reverent 
The tablet of a tomb. 


“(God gives her peace!” they mournéd when I died, 
Ah, ‘twas farewell they said, 

“ She floats above the earth soul-purified, 
No wails can reach the dead !” 


I wandered in a void of waveless calm 
Afar from Paradise, 

I did not breathe its air of golden balm, 

Or mount its glowing skies. 
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Fidelis. 


“ Was not life dreary?” questioned spirits pure 
Who pass’d me where I strayed, 

“ We seek our havens, and our bliss is sure, 
Our light can never fade.” 


Across the gulf of death that loometh dark, 
{ heard One sigh my name, 

“ Return, Beloved, to my summons hark, 
God’s gift in thee I claim!” 


In praiseful strain of gladness loud I cried, 
“ Mine empty life ne’er knew 

This wealth of living; we were sundered wide, 
Not deeming each was true !” 


All, all the glory that the Past did lack 
Came swift, with full atone— 

Yea, for his voice has power to waft me back 
To where he dreams alone. 


And when he yearneth for the buried days, 
Unwitting I am nigh, 

The olden sweetness of the trodden ways 
Doth touch him silently. 


I wait and wait, for though he may not sce 
The form I used to wear, 

He whispers to a soul, “ Oh, cleave to me, 
Thou love for ever fair!” 


I wait and wait, till God shall call us twain 
With claspéd hands to dwell 

Beyond the Cloudland, and the mortal stain 
Upon our hopes that fell. 


I only know that woe shall ne’er be more, 
And love can never die, 
I cannot guess what futures are the store 


Of God’s sovereignty. . 
Evuys Ere. 








«LES CONTEMPLATIONS” AND “IN MEMORIAM.” 


It is in these days of diverse opinions and questionings an 
encouraging task to observe the tendencies of great thinkers to 
arrive at the same conclusions, to watch their paths, isolated, 
yaried as they are, yet ever leading upward. When one atmo- 
sphere may be felt in the works of several writers, we may, in 
spite of the widest secondary differences, group them together, and 
interest ourselves in tracing their harmonies. In the tone of 
thought of Ruskin, of Tennyson in that portion of his work which 


reveals to us most thoroughly his own feelings and beliefs, and of 


Victor Hugo in his earlier poems, we find the same purity, sad- 
ness, and hope; the same acceptance and comprehension of life in 
its helplessness and in its mystery; the same sense of suffering by 
reason of its moral darkness, combined with the never arrogant 
confidence in the eventual victory of the light. Shallower minds 
may weakly lament or lightly rejoice; these have the more pro- 
found horror of evil, and yet the more intense pity for it, the 
sternest reprobation of sin, and yet the tenderest dealing with it. 
Victor Hugo, indeed, is wanting in that divinest faculty of all, 
the power of reconciling forgiveness with punishment. His ideal 
of forgiveness is only attained by discrowning justice. The perfect 
imagining has been reached by Tennyson, whose Arthur in his 
idee of the guilty Queen yet cannot transgress the eternal law 
of nght and wrong by restoring her to her place, but leaves her 
for ever; though his own heart breaks in the sacrifice, though his 
“vast pity almost makes him die,” he knows no self-pleasing 
weakness, follows no false star of feeling. “ Lo, I forgive thee as 
eternal God forgives.” ‘This is the simple reality of forgiveness, 
as distinguished from the mask under which sentimentalism 
would fain usurp that glorious name. In his last volume, the 
“Oxford Lectures on Art,” Ruskin has spoken of this falsity of 
“non-vindictive justice’ which has spread abroad of late. “I 
believe it to be one of the crowning wickednesses of the age that 
we have starved and killed our faculty of indignation, and neither 
e nor dare to punish crimes justly.” 
: It is impossible to read together “In Memoriam” and the 
Contemplations” of Victor Hugo, without being struck by their 
moral likeness. The brilliant chief of the romantic school in 
France, he who at the head of a young and ardent band, the 
flower of her genius, broke the lance against that whole cumbrous 
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panoply of traditions which had crushed nature and vitality in hey 
iterary frame, and the English poet who has made an epoch all 
his own in our literature, as a certain school of painters have jp 
our art, each in his young prime unveiled to his fellow-men the 
depths of his heart. Each of these works is the mirror of a goyl, 
Each bears the same stamp of genius; each is, as it were, a moun. 
tain summit, pure, and not without toil or thought to us acces 
sible, lifting its head through storm, and mist, and cloud, which 
vex and beat upon its lower ridges, to the high regions which the 
common world cannot reach, and the exquisite air which it cannot 
breathe. Both are oppressed with the burden, the mystery of 
life. “Victor Hugo exclaims, in the sadness of his soul: 


Tout va, tout vient, tout ment, tout fuit, 
Parfois nous devenous piles, hommes et femmes, 
Comme si nous sentions se fermer sur nos Ames 

La main de la géante nuit. 


Nous sommes les flocons de la neige éternelle 
Dans |’éternelle obscurité. 
And again: 


O sort! obseurité! nuée! on réve, on souffre, 
Les étres, dispersés & tous les vents du gouffre, 
Ne savent ce qu’ils font. 


He beholds the analogy of nature, ever passing from phase to 
phase, ever mutable, and cries out passionately : 
O vents, 6 flots, ne suis-je aussi qu’un souffle, hélas, 
Hélas, ne suis-je aussi qu’une onde ? 

But the under-current flows on steadily beneath these troubled 
waves and controls them, and we see how wholly he is ready to 
rest in the grand pensive faith that inspires the author of “In 
Memoriam”—or, rather, he who lived and felt “ In Memoriam,” 
for it 1s not a composition in any ordinary meaning of the word— 
when he says : 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill. 

Or, 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


He, indeed, in spite of all that troubles and defiles, of the many 
turbulent elements that would drag down life and the heart into 
doubt and confusion, 
Hears at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 


And whispers to the worlds of space 
In the deep night, that all is well. 
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Tenn also is known this anguish of the, spirit, the 

> She 6 catainty it cannot find, and the barbed arrows of 
doubt assail him too, until he could almost ask whether man be 
not “a monster then, a dream, a discord;” he may feel the 


influence of moods when the language of the spirit is— 


My faith is dry, 
And men the flies of later spring, 
That lay their eggs and sting and sing, 


And leave their petty cells and die. 


Still he rises ever true to the rescued trust that has been saved 
when so many other precious things went down in the sombre 
shipwreck of youthful hopes and happiness, and he looks stead- 

y through the shadows to the point of pale light in the 
horizon : 

Ce point vague et lointain qui luit, 
and fervently attests the faith, the conviction that 
Cette blancheur est plus que toute cette nuit. 


He feels that it is not a fond, foolish delusion that impels us to 
look to death for the riddle’s unfolding, that the secret lies there, 
and he would say with Victor Hugo: 


Nais, grandis, souffre, aime, vieillis, tombe, 
L’explication calme et sainte est dans la tombe. 


In these passages the thoughts respond to each other, and any 
one familiar with both works will recollect in each, passages inter- 
changeable with those quoted. The souls answer one another; 
“deep calls to deep ;” the chords make a divine harmony. 
Tennyson has in a high degree the “scorn of scorn;” the hatred 
of a noble mind for the paltry weapons of sarcasm and of negation, 
applied to the great problems which reason cannot solve. His 
spirit bows before “ what we feel is Lord of all.” He says: 


We are fools and slight, 
We mock thee when we do not fear ; 


and “ Les Contemplations” echo: 


Ne raillons pas. Nos cours sont les parés du temple. 
Il nous regarde, Lui que l’infini contemple, 
Insensé qui nie et qui mord. 


Tout, dés que nous doutons, devient triste et farouche ; 
and again: 


O vivants, la pensée est la pourpre de |’Ame, 
Le blasphéme en est le haillon. 


Equally, in the minds of the two poets, death broods as the i 
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placable divider, and here, for once, the very clothing of the idgy 
strangely coincides: 
La porte est inflexible, 
Mais dans une main sombre, inconnue, invisible, 
Qui passe par moment, 
A travers |’ombre, espoir des Ames sérieuses, 


On entend le trousseau des clefs mystérieuses 
Sonner confusément. 


Here we have the very Eidolon of the 


Shadow, cloak’d from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the crecds. 


And in an exquisite vision of the French poet, we can imagine 
dimly how the English one would have coined out the same 
thought; not that we would attempt to translate it into the perfect 
melody whose construction may perhaps be by clever trickery 
imitated, but never so as to satisfy the sense attuned to a full 
appreciation of the master. In the short poem headed “ Appari- 
tion,” it is said of the mysterious angel, clad in the dusky raiment 
of the night, who was mistaken by the poet for Death, but whose 
true name was Love: 


Son front sombre était plus charmant que le jour. 


Do we not seem to hear afar off in the dim chambers of our 
fancy the very line Tennyson would have written? So thoroughly 
does the union of loveliness with gloom seem to belong to ‘hin 
who said of his dead friend: 


Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee. 

Alike the two hearts disdain the pitiful happiness possible to 
slighter character, which is built on oblivion, on the ruins of 
noble grief. ‘Tennyson calls on Sorrow to dwell with him as an 
abiding guest: 

No casual mistress, but a wife, 
My bosom friend, and half of life. 


Victor Hugo, viewing the changeless cheerfulness of nature, 
envies it not, but breaks out into the cry: 


Ah, je ne suis qu’un homme et qu’un roseau qui ploie, 
Mais je ne voudrais pas, quant a moi, d’une joie 
Faite de tant d’oubli. 


And yet how keenly throb the pulses of both in response to 
Nature’s joy. And, indeed, it must ever be so, the poetic faculty 
has an august fount, the kinship of poets with Nature dates from 
the world’s young prime, when in his childlike existence man 
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with wonder or with love on the sea-foam and the sun, the 
glouds and the burning constellations, and lent to them a life like 
the only life he knew—his own. Then the myths of Helios and 
les, of Athené and Aphrodite, the loves and labours of the 
&|ord of the silver bow,” and all the tenderly beautiful fancies 
that translated into the oe human speech those daily re- 
dramas of the dews and of the dawn, were simply the 
ge of every-day life, and grew from this into the fabric of 
legend. This was the ancestry of poetry; and though the world 
has as Dame in science, and greater knowledge has dispelled 
those golden dreams, yet the old feelings are ever springing afresh 
in man’s nature. ‘The poets are the guardians of a glorious 
‘ bereft of which the world would be barren and cold 
enough, and their deep, passionate sympathy with Nature works 
tly upon the restless heart, Other great influences may and 
must mould the creative impulse, “ the passion and the life whose 
fountains are within,” are mighty in their power; and many poets 
are the interpreters of a hich philosophy, the teachers of a pure 
system of ethics; but in none is the essentially poetic feeling so 
strong as in those who worship with most impassioned devotion 
atthe shrine of natural beauty. Shelley, for example, he whose 
fibre thrills to the life of the woodland and the wave, the 
bird and the cloud, till he might be said to draw their existence 
into his own. And it is because of the very strength of this 
pathy, that the contrast is so cruel when private grief strikes 
to the heart, and holds it back from its rapturous sharing in the 
eternal renewal of thé outer world. Like the faithful servant in 
the German legend, whose heart was fast bound with the iron 
band, they are held “in misery and iron.” ‘The poet feels the 
dread bitterness of fate that forces from him the complaint: 


Au printemps, quand Dieu met la nature en féte, 
J’assiste, esprit sans joie, a ce splendide amour. 


He is balked of his birthright; but at last, as with the hero of 
the German story, the strong emotion of the heart bursts the iron 
= and once more it beats freely in unison with all that nature 
iolds : 

D’austére, 
D’auguste et de charmant. 
In vain would the poet “tune his harp to woe.” 


The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go. 


Love is, indeed, the alpha and omega, the key-note and the 


os harmony of both the poems we have been meditating 
over; 
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Aimons-nous, c’est la chaleur sainte, 
C’est le feu du vrai jour ! 


exclaims Victor Hugo. He exhorts us, in the sweet accents 
where yet are lingering tears: 
Aprés avoir souffert, aimez ! 
Laissez entrer en vous, aprés nos deuils funébres, 
L’aube, fille des nuits, l’amour, fils des douleurs, 


Tout ce qui luit dans les ténébres, 
Tout ce qui sourit dans les pleurs. 


While his brother poet had scarcely needed to declare 
Love was and is my lord and king, 


the very existence of his glorious shrine of love and sorrow proved 
victoriously how far better a thing it is 


to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 


As was justly remarked by one of his early critics, it was not 
only aac of intellect that was needed for such a poem as 
“In Memoriam,” but greatness of heart. Few indeed are the 
hearts whose “ breadth, and depth, and height” suffice for such g - 
love. The poem stands before us like some tall, sculptured Gothic 
cross, raised as a shrine to a beloved memory, in all the sacred 
richness of development that imagination and thought could 
bring. Sometimes, grief veils the outline with such mysterious 
beauty as hovers in the mist over a Turner landscape ; sometimes 
the sunlight bathes it in one glorious beam, like the hope of 
heaven; the pure white tracery 1s often tinted with lovely hues 
of rose and amber, the treasures of poetry. Sometimes the moon- 
light falls on it in solemn beauty, telling of death, and of sorrow 
that may not “soothe itsclf with weeping,” it is too awful and 
yet too steeped in peace. And the sdligiows faith arid feeling are 
set like the image of the cross, enduring over all. The passion- 
flowers, and ivy, and forget-me-nots carved there, sprang in the 
noon of youth, and were gathered in the cold hand of the Death- 
angel, to be left, instead of frail earthly flowers, immortal in the 
translucent marble, consecrated, to abide for ever. 

Many years have gone by since the publication of these works 
which we have compared together. Since, it may be said of the 
two poets, that the one has increased the other has decreased. If 
the one has risen out of that first passion of grief and love ito 
sublime regions that know nothing of self, has shown us as ina 
glass the morbid unrest, the needs and deficiencies of our own 
time, and the heroic ideal which is not of an age but of all time, 
to the other, years have not “brought the philosophic mind. 
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We lament its lack the more for those beautiful and touching 
creations we owe to him, especially in “ Les Misérables,” which is 
evidently intended to be a prose epic of these modern years, and 
into which the writer has as evidently swept out his mind of its 
gecumulations on all possible subjects, at whatever violence to the 
ction of the work. Great as undoubtedly is his genius, it 
has not the healthiness of constitution to throw off its extrava- 
the chastening gb is wanting. He compels our admi- 
ration and then wantonly outrages it. Now we are carried away 
by some perfectly noble and artist-like pages, now we are driven 
to turn away in disgust from the inflated sentences, “ full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” Among passages unsurpassed in 
os or in grandeur, suddenly the chords jar, and we are repelled 
and chilled by an offensive metaphor, a feeling obviously forced, 
a distressing want of dignity, a straining after the merest sensa- 
tional effect. And these failings, far less patent in the earlier 
roductions of Victor Hugo, grow palpably upon him, until in 
his latest novel we find more matter for laughter than for serious 
criticism. ‘L’Homme qui Rit” could not be redeemed by the 
occasional vigour and rush of its descriptions, such as that of the 
storm at sea; and it is consolatory to turn from the dreary spec- 
tacle of a great writer whose ripe years have not brought with 
them self-control and mellowness of judgment, to those earlier 
whose memory we have been reviving, this collection of 
“contemplations,” to which may justly be applied Swinburne’s 
praise of Victor Hugo: 
Those high songs of thine, 
That fell more soft than dew or snow by night, 


Or sobbed as in some ocean cave 
Sobs the strong broken spirit of a wave, 


and whose strong-voiced, satisfying harmony might well convert 
the most determined despisers of the pale and cold regularity 


which, under the false name of classicalism, was long the charac- 
teristic of French verse. 








































THE DREAM PAINTER, 


BY DR. J, E. CARPENTER. 


Boox III. 
Il. 


REUNION, 


WaueEn Hubert arrived at his friend Riickert’s, he found that the 
lawyer had been for some time impatiently awaiting him. 

“You are late, my friend,” said the latter. 

“Yes, it always happens so when one wishes to be punctual; 
-that great lubberly Dutchman, who has been a tolerably frequent 
visitor at my landlord’s lately, was“there when I had to pass 
through the shop, and it appears he has had the impudence to 
make Jessonda the offer of his hand.” 

“ And you stopped to dispute the point with him?” . 

“Well, not exactly, but it all came out unawares; I had not 
said a word to her mother about it, and—confound the fellow, he 
is as rich as a Jew—he has already got the blind side of her.” 

“Of the daughter?” 

“No, the mother, and the worst of it is I have left him in poe 
session of the field. I wish you would let me off.” 

“ Nonsense, you have nothing to fear; let us be off, this may 
be a rare opportunity for you; yeu don’t know what may 
happen.”’ 

“It is precisely for that reason I wish to be excused. I can't 
help it, but I am sure something is about to happen to me.” 

“T should say so, since you are talking of getting married.” 

“T mean as regards this party, what will it lead to?’ 

“ A commission to paint a picture for the countess, most likely; 
then her recommendation to others—don’t you see?” 

“T see nothing, I only feel a foreboding of some mischance, but 
I will be on my guard.” 

“ Come, then.” 

Having thrown on their cloaks, the two friends took the road 
leading to the Rhine banks, and pursued their way towards the 
countess’s chiiteau, to which we take the liberty of preceding 
them. 

In an elegant boudoir overlooking the river sat the Countes 
Lamberti, awaiting the arrival of her guests. 
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In the grand saloon the servants were lighting the last wax- 
lights in the balcony, the windows of which had been thrown 
pack that it might serve for an orchestra, a small band of musi- 
cians were already assembling, for there was to be a ball previous 
to the supper, many of the younger members of the families where 
the countess visited being invited. 

Music, light, and flowers filled every corner of this splendid 

ent with their soul-entrancing influence, while the eye 
found relief in the groups of marble statuary that filled the recesses 
and the masterpieces of the painter’s art that adorned the walls, 

Though it. would have been difficult, at first, to say which of 
the two, Geraldine or Bertha, felt the shock of Leopold’s death 
most acutely, as time wore on there was a marked difference in 
the manner in which it affected their separate temperaments, 

With Geraldine it was a desire of the soul unfulfilled, it left in 
her heart a dreary void, widening by time, and which no new 
friendship could fill up; a wound which no excitement, no loving 
words or compassionate consideration could heal. Though gently 
born, she seemed to shrink from the a wir om as she hesi- 
tated to avail herself of the amenities, due to her rank, With 
wealth far beyond her desires, she travelled from place to place in 
the most simple and unostentatious manner, calmest where she 
was not recognised, and mingling with the gay- world as little as 

ible. The last words of Leopold still rung in her ears, she 

ted them in her nightly vigils, she brooded over them in her 
waking hours, she looked into space as though she expected to 
see her lost lover rise visibly before her; she lived only in the 
ny of the past, and yet with a dreamy, undefined future, a 
vague hope of something she could not understand perfectly, but 
which seemed to foreshadow a time when the events of the past 
should be again interwoven with her actual and living presence. 

With Bertha, the pride and state of her worldly position was 
the realisation of an early dream. She accepted it as a sort of 
reward for the fiery ordeal she had gone through to attain it. She 
asserted it in the eyes of the world as a justification of herself, and 
to herself she admitted that she had won it in the good faith of 
her first marriage, though she had no regret, not a particle of 
feeling for the memory of the man who had scorned and deserted 

y and whom she had overreached by a fraud suggested by 

the participation in which, with herself, partook at the 
same time of an impulse and a revenge. 

But, like Geraldine, she was still true to the memory of her 
ther; she devoted much of her fortune to the encouragement of 

art that he had professed; she sought no second alliance, 
ugh many would have been glad to share the fortune of the 
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rich countess, even now scarcely past the summer of her woman, 
hood, her humble origin, as the daughter of the honest tailoy 
notwithstanding. The love that had once burned so fiercely in 
her heart had turned to bitter hate, but it had no less frozen it, 
and it was incapable of feeling a second time the glow of passion, 

While the Baroness Rosenthal seemed instinctively to avoid the 
scenes of her early married life, those scenes which so bi 
reproached her heart’s inconstancy, blended as they were with the 
recollections of the baron and her artist lover, the Countess 
Bertha, the first flow of her grief subsided, chose the vicinity of 
her native town as her place of residence. For this she had two 
reasons, the expiation of her fault to her parents, by raising them 
to ease and affluence, and to still the tongue of evil report if it 
should have whispered there words to her disparagement. 

With the baroness the innate gentleness of her nature reasserted 
itself in her sorrow ; with the countess, the consciousness of 
having acquired a coveted position caused her to use and display 
it. Elsewhere she would have been simply the Countess Lamberti, 
Here there were many who could remember her in her early days, 
and, pride and vanity though it might be, she felt a satisfaction in 
playing the Lady Bountiful where her charities would become in- . 
en and her elevation in society admitted and acknow- 
edged. 

Let us not judge too harshly of Bertha; she had her secret 
sorrows, but, stronger-minded than her friend Geraldine, she 
sought to conceal them from the world under a mask of cold in- 
difference. 

Bertha was not alone in her boudoir, for the baroness had 
arrived unexpectedly the day before, and, as on two previous 
occasions, had become the guest of the countess. 

She had so far overcome her repugnance to residing on her 
estate, that she had given orders for the old chateau to be pre 
pared for her, resolving at no distant date to occupy it—at least 
for a portion of the year. In this resolve she had been partly in- 
fluenced by her physician, who told her that rest and quiet were 
necessary for her. She had given up her house at Vienna several 
years ago. Her old friends, the Baron and Baroness Wallerstem, 
ripe in years, had at last succumbed to the scythe of the inexorable 
mower. Friedrich, now a colonel, was engaged in active service 
with his regiment, and for Clarisse, there had never been any redl 
sympathy between them; the old ties that had bound her to the 
Austrian capital were therefore dissolved. Old Franz, too, had 
paid the debt of nature, and Henrich, married to Clarisse’s maid, 
had entered Friedrich’s service. (teraldine, with only stranger 
about her, had lately found herself very lonely, and she had there 
fore listened the more readily to this friendly advice. 
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Phe two friends had much to communicate to each other, for, 
though they occasionally corresponded, it had been some time 
: had met. 
ne ony which the countess was about to give had been 
for some weeks previously, otherwise it would have been 
off in deference to the baroness, whose desire for privacy 
would have willingly ted. 
«Tam s.‘ry, my dear Geraldine,” said Bertha, “that it has 
ed so, but I think it may be the means of breaking the 
monotony of your life. You should, indeed, go a little into 


«J know it,” the baroness replied, “ but I am not equal to it. 
It is now some years since I could bring myself to bear the pre- 
sence of strangers; but you shall not have to complain of me. I 
will show myself to your friends, only if I should be compelled to 
retire to my room, take no notice. I am not likely to meet with 
any of the baron’s acquaintances; twenty years make sad havoc 
in the ranks of our old friends.” 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Bertha; “and it is not always the aged 
who are the first to leave us.” 

“Alas! no; it is the young and gifted who make our greatest 
blanks.” 

“Blanks, yes! in our own hearts; but think of the anxieties 
that have been spared them! They at least are happy. Ought 
we, then, to sacrifice all to the past, when fortune has bestowed 
upon us the means of making those around us more satisfied with 
the present ” : 


“You are right, Bertha; I feel it. Iwish I had the courage to 


‘think and act as you do.” 


“Live more in the world, my dear friend, and you will find in 
it much that will reconcile you to your private sorrow.” 

“And do you find this consolation?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“Because you knew the world better than I did; you had 
mixed in it, you knew its troubles and its privations. Ah! my 
dear Bertha, what a change in your position since that fatal day 
whe» we first met—that day which spared me the humiliation of 
being united to an infamous man, and which so well avenged the 
wrongs he had committed towards yourself.” 

“And yet at what a price have I purchased this luxury. Believe 
me, my friend, I sometimes think that this glitter scarcely conceals 
the cankered heart it only serves to cover.” 

“‘rhen ‘you do suffer, and the world sees it?” 

“Not, my dear Geraldine, the world by whom we shall be sur- 
Tounded to-night, but by the more observant in it, whom we are 


to trust with our business arrangements and our domestic 
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394 The Dream Painter. 
concerns. The world of fashionable acquaintances, my dear, neve 
looks beneath the surface ; it is content to bask in the sunshine of 
present prosperity. The same foot that would trample on , 
chrysalis, would ieee it a sacrilege to pursue the painted butterfly 
that g from it.” 

“ Your reception to-night will be splendid, will it not?” said the 
baroness, who had suddenly become abstracted. 

“Yes; you will meet al the intellect, if not all the wealth of 
the neighbourhood. I owe it to the memory of my poor brother 
to give all the encouragement to art and artists that my fortung 
will permit. Ah! my friend! But I will not reproach you” 

“‘T know what you would say,” replied the baroness; “ but mine 
was an error for which I was not permitted to atone. Be 
my more than sister, you still mourn for your poor brother, but 
he is not lost to me.” 

“ How?” 

“You would not understand me; you would only deem me 
mad were I to explain. Come, I will have courage. I hear some 
of your guests have arrived. Let us go into the saloon; I shall 
be oa noticed by mingling with the earliest arrivals.” 

The countess conducted her friend to the saloon, in which: 
several of her guests had already assembled, and, the introductions 
over, led her to a seat; then she left her to receive the other 
arrivals, who now came in rapid succession, until the apartment 
was tolerably well filled. Quadrilles were then formed,-and the 
dancing commenced. 

When it became whispered about that the Baroness Rasenthal, 
the absolute owner of that fine estate on the banks of the Rhine, 
from which she had been so long absent, was present, the greatest 
curiosity was excited, 

A few introductions, chiefly to neighbouring proprietors, were, 
of course, inevitable; but Bertha explained to the others that the 
baroness was still an invalid, and that she would probably feel 
herself under the necessity of retiring early. She added that there 
was a probability of her once more residing among them, in which 
case no doubt she would afford them the opportunity of paying 
her their respects. es 

All balls are pretty much alike; the reader can therefore imagine 
the scene better than we can describe it. The waltz and the 
quadrille alternating with the promenade; the pretty girls who 
get all the good partners, and never sit down; the plain ones who 
are wanted to fill up a set, and the rich ones who dance when and 
with whom they like. It is the same all the world over, 
therefore we will not describe this one in particular. 

Riickert and his friend Hubert were late. ‘The room was wel 
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filled when they arrived. A dance was in progress, and they 
entered unobserved. 

Threading his way through the floating silks, the lawyer sought 
the mistress of the chateau, and presented his friend. 

The countess was seated by the side of the baroness; the two 
were watching the dancers with a smile of pleased satisfaction. 

Bertha received the young artist very graciously; she had heard 
of his works. Now that they were acquainted, he must take an 
early opportunity of sending her some of his latest efforts for her 
inspection. There was still space on the walls of her reception- 
rooms, and she mgeny prized those pictures of which she had 
the gratification of personally knowing the artists. 

Hubert was little gifted with conversational powers, and like 
most studious young men, was especially shy in the company of 
ladies. He stammered out a few commonplaces, “he should be 
most happy,” and so on, and, bowing to the countess, he passed 
on with his friend. 

As he was leaving, the baroness suddenly looked up; a sudden 
convulsion seemed to seize her whole frame, and she clasped the 
hands of the countess as if for support. The incident was un- 
noticed by the company, as by Riickert and Hubert, who had 
turned round after leaving the countess, and so became shrouded 
from her observation. 


“You are ill?” said Bertha. 

“No, do not notice me. I shall soon recover.” 

The face of the baroness, usually so pale, was now overspread 
with a hectic flush; her eyes seemed to dilate, and for several 
minutes she seemed buried in a profound reverie. 

“What are you looking for?’ whispered Bertha, alarmed. 

“Hush! Iam looking for nothing. I see.” 

“What?” 

“That which my inner sight reveals to me. Who is it that was 
introduced to you just now?” 

“The younger one # 

“ Yes.’ 

“A young artist who has resided here some months. I noticed 
one of his works at Herr Riickert’s, who conducts my law business. 
He is 2 young man of considerable promise.” 

“An artist, and of promise?” 

Again the baroness appeared abstracted, but the band struck up 
8 lively air, and in a few moments she seemed to regain her usual 
composure. 

Kiickert had managed to find his young friend a partner, and 
he was soon whirling round the room in the circuit of the waltz, 

The lawyer himself took the onportunity of again speaking to 
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his patroness, the countess. When the waltz had concluded he 
joined his friend, and said: 

“A great honour awaits you. I am sent to bring you to the 
richest lady in the room, the Baroness Rosenthal. It is she who 
owns the old chateau I pointed out to you when we last sailed 
upon the Rhine, as well as the adjacent farms. She has been long 
absent, but is now on a visit to the countess. Why she wishes to 
know you I cannot possibly imagine, for they say she don’t take 
much interest in any one.” 

“ Tt is the lady sitting by the window there,” said Hubert, with. 
out the slightest hesitation. 

“What! has she been one of the subjects of your day-dreams, 
or have you met before?” 

“T have never met her, but that pale, calm face is quite familiar 
to me.” 

“She is not calm now; she is looking towards you. How 
agitated she seems.” 

The baroness rose, and, leaning on the arm of the countess, 
seemed to move with some difficulty. Hubert, as if magneticall 
drawn towards her, was preparing to follow, but Riickert held him 
back firmly by the arm. 

“ It is useless,” said the young artist; “she must speak to me. 
She has left the room, but she will send for me.” 

“Ts it possible,” said Riickert, strangely interested, in spite of 
his disbelief in supernatural agencies, “that there exists that 
magnetic influence between two, hitherto unknown to each other, 
that they are drawn together in spite of themselves, when the 
etiquette of society would demand that they should remain 
strangers.” 

“ But we are not strangers to each other, though we have pro- 
bably never met before.” 

“JT wish we had stayed away altogether,” said Riickert, 
nervously, “for there is something so unnatural in this that I 
tremble to think what it may lead to.” 

“Ah!” rejoined his friend, “ you are beginning to comprehend 
the influences that affect me.” 

“On the contrary; but I confess this puzzles me.” 

At this moment the countess returned alone, looking pale and 
anxious. She went directly to Riickert and the young artist, and 
motioned them to the embrasure of one of the windows. 

“The baroness is strangely affected,” she said, after some hesite- 
tion. “I do not like to thwart her wishes, but I am sure you will 
think all this very singular. She says that she feels that she must 
speak with your young friend or she must die.” 

“ Surely ~ mind must be affected,” suggested Rickert. 
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«J know not. Fortunately we have a physician in the party. 
[ will introduce him to her as a friend when she returns to the 
saloon, and ask him what he thinks of her. At present, she is 
awaiting Herr Engels in my boudoir. I can rely upon your 
friend’s discretion?” she added, turning to Riickert, 

# As on the soul of honour itself,” replied the lawyer. 

«J mean,” said Bertha, smiling faintly, “I should not wish the 
result of this interview to transpire beyond ourselves,” 

«T will pl myself for my friend's secrecy.” 

“Then [ will conduct him to the baroness,” 

On entering the countess’s boudoir Hubert found the baroness 
alone. She was seated at a small writing-table, resting her brow 

her hand, and rose slightly to receive him, but to rise entirel 
seemed quite beyond her power, and she immediately sank beak 
into her seat. 

Motioning Hubert to be seated also, she commenced in a 
tremulous tone: 

“T scarcely know how to address you, you will think what 1 
am about to say so strange; but when you were introduced to the 
countess, a friend I have mourned for twenty years seemed to live 

n in you.” 

Hubert bowed slightly. A strange fear seemed to take ert 
sion of him; his eyes became riveted on the baroness, as if fasci- 
nated by some spell he had not the power to control, 

“That was his very look,” she continued, “and you are like 
him in age, in feature. The expression of your face is strangely, 
very strangely, the same.” 

“That voice, too,” said Hubert to himself; “it is the same I 
have heard in my dreams—oh! s0 often.” Then he added aloud: 

“Of my age?” 

“Oh, Heaven! that voice!” exclaimed Geraldine. Then, re- 
covering herself with an effort, she went on: “Leopold died 
with the promise on his lips that death should not divide us, 
and I have seen him, not only in my dreams, but at times when 
my fancy could not delude me. I have seen him stand suddenly 
before me in the streets and in my own house ; at noonday he has 
stood gazing on me for minutes together. Lately these visits have 

me more frequent, and a thought has taken possession of me 
—I know not why—that in the flesh, palpable and breathing, I 
shall still hold converse with him. Oh! pardon me this revela- 
fon; you must think me mad.” 

By a strange fatality, the baroness was herself addressing a 
spinitualist, Completely carried away by the séance, in which he 
Was acting the medium without the usual audience, Hubert re- 
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“Pardon you, baroness! It is I who ought to ask pardon for 
confessing to you that your voice is to me a memory, powerfyl 
though indistinct, of one I have conversed with at some remote 
period; nay, your very form seemed familiar to me. I recognised 
you before you were pointed out to me.” 

The instant he had uttered these words a certain consciousness 
seemed to return to him. He rose suddenly and hurriedly paced 
the room. 

“ What am I saying?” heasked himself. “Am I not the suitor 
of a young and innocent gitl? What is this ordeal I am to submit 
to? What is it to lead to?” 

The agitation of the baroness seemed also to increase. 

“You are an artist?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, vainly endeavouring to escape the glance of 
his fair interlocutor. 

“ And you were born exactly twenty years ago?” 

&T was.” 

“ And the day was the nineteenth of September” 

“Tt was. This is no dream. Where am I?” 

The brain of the young artist seemed to reel, the room swung 
round with him, a strange delirium seemed to seize him, and he 
uttered a stifled cry, flinging his arms wildly in the air. 

“ Leopold—Leopold !” shrieked the baroness, rising, and rush- 
ing towards him. 

“ Madame—madame !” he cried, recoiling from her, “ pray re- 
assure yourself. Your agitation might be misconstrued, and——” 

“ Must I, then,” she said, interrupting him, and speaking in 
slow, sad accents—* must I, then, speak to you only as a stranger 
—you whom I have loved and still love with the utmost idolatry of 
mutual passion—you who have once given to me the soul that, 
like a lost gem, comes back to me in a newer casket? ~ Mine still; 
for did you not swear to love for ever?” 

“ Madame—madame !” said Hubert, imploringly, “ listen to me. 
Fix your eyes upon some of these natural objects which surround 
you. Think where you are—where you saw me but a few minutes 
since, introduced to your friend as a stranger.” 

Then, as if to make amends for the treachery he had committed 
to his love, he said: 

“1 am only a poor and struggling artist, by mame Hubert 
—— and my heart is given to a true and simple maiden of this 
place. 

“Ts it so?” she said, affected by his calm and deliberate tone. 
“ And am I, then, only taking counsel of my own heart? Listen; 
you may still be unconvinced. You may still think that a few 
singular coincidences have driven me mad. You may think that, 
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born in the same hour that my Leopold died, possessin 
game voice, the same features, the same Pitts though by m | 
ible consciousness I know you to be he, my lost lover re- 
turned in another ce? to life, you may still think the evidence 
incomplete. You, perhaps, only smile at my delusion ?” 

“No, madame,” said Hubert, very reverently, “no; I under- 
étand the delusion, and therefore I do not mock it.” 

“But you call it a delusion. Beat with me yet a moment. The 

la Sternemberg whom I lost possessed a faculty of mind 
which, if you be he, answers with a voice I dare not doubt. In 
that soul resided, and, wherever it may be, must still reside, the 
wer of conversing with the spirits of the departed. Do 
you believe this possible ?” 

Hubert stood aghast; he had believed it possible. Latterly he 
had endeavoured to reason himself out of this belief; he had 
thdeavoured to convince himself that he had been made the victim 
of some strange delusion, if not fraud; but the question now so 
strangely put, under such mysterious circumstances, appalled him. 

“F do,” he murmured. 

“T knew it. You are—Leopold—Leopold !”* 

It was the final outburst, the explosicn, in a paroxysm of 
excitement, of a morbid sentiment upon which she had brooded 
for years, that had seized upon the baroness and overthrown her 
reasoning faculties. If it had found vent in a feeling of intense 
ge owners or a flood of passionate tears, all would have been 
line : 














Beautifully has Tennyson expressed this idea in a single 


She must weep or she will die. 


But tears were denied her. Rising from her seat, she flung her- 
self upon her knees at Hubert’s feet. 

bay Oh! this is torture,” exclaimed Hubert; “rise, madame, 
rise, 

“Ah! now that we know each other again, as in the past, shail 
we not be happy ?” 

Hubert’s first impulse was to ring the bell and call for assistance, 
announcing the baroness as a confirmed lunatic, but so much of 
what had passed found an echo in his.own heart that he hesitated. 

This hesitation the baroness mistook for an expression of dis- 
appointment, if not of disgust. 


* The incident upon which this chapter is founded will be found in a brief 
paper by the late N. P. Willis, entitled “‘ A Revelation of a Previous Life,” and 
which gavé the hint for the story of the “ Dream Painter.” Mr. Willis’s sketch 

8 to six octavo pages only. He refers also to a book called “ The Man 
o Lives,” in which similar sensations are made the basis of a story; this 
Thave not been fortunate enough to procure.—J. E. C. 
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“ What!” she said, “ you repel me! Ah! what is this? 
new terror that seizes me? Your soul comes back, youthfully ang 
newly clad, while mine, though of unfading freshness and youth, 
fulness within, shows to your eye only the outer garment, grown 
dull with mourning, and faded with the wear of time.” 

Hubert turned aside to conceal his emotion. 

“ Am I,” she asked passionately —“ am I grown distasteful? J, 
it only with the sight of this new body that you look at me? 
Leopold, spirit of my once devoted lover—soul that was sworn to 
me for ever—am I—am I the same Geraldine, refound and 
nised, grown repulsive? Oh! what a bitter answer this would be 
to all my prayers that you would return to me!” 

The sense of approaching delirium, if the knowledge of a coming 
mental aberration ever does really occur to those doomed to be 
thus affected, stole through the mind of Hubert, 80 real, so utterly 
devoid of any unnaturalness, did this pathetic appeal of the 
baroness appear to him. 

“ Beautiful spirit,” he said, subdued by that strange influence 
that he ceased for the moment to struggle against; “ spirit and 
yet mortal, spare me, spare me—I am in your power—lI bend to 

your spell; but oh! release me now—let me leave you—release 
me, I entreat you.” 

“Yes,” replied Geraldine, giving him her hand—it was as cold 
as marble. “Go, I will _e a fitter meeting for two who 
parted as lovers, You shall not see me again in the house of a 
stranger. I will depart for the scene where death came between 
us, there we will meet again. Ah! you remember how you 
promised to finish my picture as a bride. You will come, you 
will come, will you not?” 

“Qh! what 1s this!’ said Hubert; “are we both mad?” 

At this moment, the doors of the saloon being thrown open to | 
permit the egress of the guests into the supper-rooms, the sound 
of music was plainly heard, and came streaming into the boudoir. 

This sound seemed to recal Hubert to himself. 

“Jt has passed,” he exclaimed; “the spell is over. I see her 
now as a woman, still beautiful, and yet but as a wreck of even 
more surpassing loveliness.” 

The baroness paused, as if awaiting his reply. 

“Madame,” he said, “I will not, by cruelly prolonging this 
meeting, add to your distress; give me leave to announce to the 
countess that our interview is over—or suffer me to conduct you 
back to the saloon.” 

But the baroness answered not. With her arms stretched out 
towards him, her eyes fixed, her features rigid, she seemed to be 

rooted speechless and moveless to the spot, like a stony statue 
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dressed in the habiliments of a li ing being, and yet as if the 
Sint creel oma of a eid tenes ” 

Hubert had seen others similarly affected in those séances he 
had attended when in London. He knew the baroness was coma- 
tosed, and that in another moment she might have fallen bodily to 
the ground; he therefore dragged her inanimate form to a sofa, 
upon which he lifted it, and made a few passes with his hand 
rapidly before her face; then he rang the bell and rushed out of 
the boudoir, in order to find his friend Riickert or the countess. 

The latter was passing into the supper-room, her arm resting in 
that of the physician. 

& Hasten to the baroness,” he said, “ she has fainted.” 

without adding another word, he descended into the 
cloak-room, found his hat and cloak, and, hurr ng past the sur- 
al 


ised attendants who were ene in the awaiting the 
he rushed out wildly into the open air. 








LOVE’S EMBASSY. 


Fy to my love, unhappy verse, from me; 
Fly like the thought I fain would shrine in thee; 
Fly to my love wherever she may be. 


If sleeping, tell her that I cannot sleep; 
If scorning, tell her still my love is deep; 
If laughing, tell her how I ever weep. 


Who wake, forewearied by one wasting dearth; 
Who weep, for absence of all golden mirth; 
Who die for love, which is too deep for earth. 


And though I wake and waste, none will bewail; 
And though I weep, no cheek but mine wax pale; 


And though I die, will death at all avail? 
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ONE CONSOLATION. 
I, 


—a little western flower— 
Before, milk-white ; now, purple with love’s wound— 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 


On, I was bored, indeed I was! Chuton-by-the-Sea is a very 
nice place, the pier is good, the German bands more tuneful, the 
coloured minstrels more amusing, and the comic singer on the 
sands more like the baronet he is said to be than at many other 
watering-places; but I was bored. I vow it on my crochet-hook 
that nothing but sheer ennui could have driven Charlotte Preston 
from the stupid, lonesome path of propriety that fine September 
Tuesday. And this is how it was. Whether I had practised 
croquet—and croquet requires practice, now they’ve abolished the 
tight croquet, which so displayed the perfection of nice boots—a 
little too diligently with Cousin Reggy of the 4th, or whether my 
Canadian cloud made me look pale, I don’t know; but with the 
air of a man who is doing his duty, papa marched me straight off 
to Chuton-by-the-Sea, and, with scarcely a day’s warning, we 
found ourselves comfortably installed in some of the best rooms in 
the Cavendish. 

There is an excellent table-d’héte, as I have heard, at the 
Cavendish, frequented by the nicest people. But, no, thank you! 
In the seclusion of his private sitting-room my father eats his 
cutlet and sips his claret, whilst his wretched daughter droops her 
head on the balcony and catches far-off murmurings of happy 
lovers, and the discordant utterances of peripatetic oyster-vendors. 

“] shouldn’t wonder,” says the author of my being, and I turn 
languidly towards the room, dim already with the smoke of his 
post-prandial cigar, “if we were to see something of the French 
fleet to-morrow—a glance merely; but with careful watching, and 
my Dolland—something for a child like you to remember. From 
twelve to two on the esplanade; don’t forget. D’ye hear?” — 

“Yes, pa,” respond J, submissively, and the shades of nigh’ 
deepen, and in a little while, in utter weariness of soul, I sleep. 

Ah! the radiant morning that it was! The sunbeams danced 
in my chesnut hair as I flung it over my shoulders, preparatory t 
rushing down to the beach to secure my bath before the machines 
were inundated by the vast army which daily besieged them. Nut 
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hut what there was a tawny-bearded bathing-man though, who, if 
he could, kept a machine for me. I think he liked, from a — 
distance, of course, to see me, in my costume of blue bound with 
red, take my header fearlessly into the sparkling green waters. 

The tide was low, and over the wet sands there had been con- 
siderately placed, for the accommodation of the bathers, a plank 
supported by tressels. I tripped daintily along it, half-blinded by 
my dripping hair, and encumbered with the bathing-gown, whic 
T had hastily wrung out and secured with a strap, when a girl— 
horrid, odious thing, I know her, the balcony above mine, and 
she throws sugar-plums to a little wretch in a green Tyrolean hat 
—confronted me, and said: 

« Beg pardon—must pass on, or I shall lose my chance. Take 

care !” 
Take care, indeed! How could I take care on a plank a foot 
wide? She pushed by, oh, so rudely! and I and my fresh white 
cambric would speedily have been engulfed in the sands below, 
had not a strong arm most opportunely placed itself beneath my 
hand, and a voice, in which was a certain amused ring, said : 

“ Allow me—let me take that from you.” 

And he took my bathing-cown; yes, and the towels, and even 
the bit of ribbon seaweed [ had secured as a weather-glass for old 
Mary at home! I was frightened, bewildered, and just so shy, 
that I didn’t even look at my preserver till he jumped me down 
on to the firm ground at the beginning of the esplanade, and then 
I ventured at a sly peep at him. Had I seen him before? No, 
I don’t think so, and yet—of course, though ‘twould puzzle 
you to tell them apart, you know no two blades of grass are 
exactly alike, and there was just this degree of resemblance be- 
tween my new friend and fifteen out of twenty of the men that I 
had seen during my flitting visits to town—a tall, soldier’s figure 
and bearing, face closely shorn of all save a yellow drooping 
moustache, and sleepy dark eyes. I had seen many such, and yet 
this was different. All this whilst he was looking at my feet I 
took in, and had time withal to feel grateful to the maker of my 
new Balmoral boots. How ashamed I am of myself. I hadn’t 
even the presence of mind to acknowledge his service with a “ thank 
you,” but I snatched my bundle from him, and, with scarlet cheeks 
and down-dropped eyes, left him standing there, with hat raised 
i graceful courtesy. 

_ Papa had finished one plateful of prawns, and was already a 
little cross when I appeared to pour out his coffee, and pay him 
those dutiful attentions it is my privilege to tender. 

“Now, then, Trottie, quick with breakfast. ‘Ten-thirty the 
Times scems to think a likely time for those confounded French- 
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men to be passing. The seat where I occasionally smoke m 
evening cigar, next to where that little Jew fellow sits, will bes 
good ~ Ay I shall finish the paper whilst you sweep the horizon 
with my glass.” 

I followed my father obediently, and, seating myself on the 
indicated, divided as much attention as was at my disposal between 
the third volume of “Lothair” and the dazzling waters of the 
British Channel. 

Oh, I was weary, I was indeed, or else I never—well, let me 
confess, he came and sat on that other seat usually occupied by the 
little Jew with whom papa used to talk politics, and I tried cop. 
scientiously not to answer the looks which those sleepy dark eyes 
bent on me; but I was tired of “ Lothair,” and what did I care 
for the French fleet! J looked, and he looked, not twice nor thrice, 
and then I said: 

“ Goodness, papa, what can that be over there—that very odd 
thing—not a common sort of sail, I think?” 

He snatched the glass from my hand, and, dropping the paper, 
advanced towards the iron railing which protected us from the 
beetling cliff. My eyes crossed shyly to that other seat; he had 
torn a leaf from his pocket-book, and was writing on it. Before 
papa had found the sail to which I had called his attention, he had 
folded it into a little three-cornered note, which he held up to me 
with a look of perfect despair in those wonderful eyes of his. 

Oh, how wrong, how very wrong it was! Yet I only pointed 
to “ Lothair” lying on my lap, and then placed the book with the 
faintest smile on the bench beside me. I rose and joined my 
father. 

“You stupid old daddy. Why, that’s the light ship on the 
Goodwin Sands. Let me try.” And then we tried, he and I per-. 
sistently for five minutes, yet never a ghost of French sail mani- 
fested itself to our expectant eyes. “ We'll go further on, papa; 
the pier interferes with our view.” And, putting my little 
traitorous hand into his arm, I drew him on and on to the very 
top of the Clarissa stairs, from which point he obstinately refused 
to stir. “Dear, what do you think? I’ve dropped that third 
volume of ‘Lothair.. Do you hear, pa? One of the library 
books—that’s thirty-one and sixpence; but you won’t mind, will 

ou, dear?” 

“ Mind!” snapped my parent. “Of course I mind. Throws 
couple of sovereigns over the pier-head, and turn round and ask me 
ifI mind. Where have you left it, little stupid? Are you sure 
you brought it out with you?” 

“Yes, papa,” say I, whimpering, “I know I did. But if you 
like”—I finish in accents of profound humility— I'll run back to 
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that seat where we were and see if I left it there. I shan’t be a 
minute. You sit on the steps and rest.” 

«Run away,” says my father, somewhat mollified, and off I 
start with the speed of Atalanta, and reach the vacant bench, where 
jeg “Lothair.” Afar off, a watchful guard lights a big cigar. 
Time is precious. As I retrace my steps, I feel a sharp edge as of 
folded paper, and I draw from between the leaves a certain three- 
cornered note, and read it hastily, carefully shading it, meanwhile, 
from the observant eyes of passers-by: 


«With a look you might crush me for my presumption ; but as 
you are strong, be merciful! Within the last two hours a new 
existence has begun for me, smiled into life by the blue eyes that 
met mine this morning. Don’t think me impertinent; you'll be 
nearer the truth if you judge me half-mad; but if there’s half the 
kindness in your heart that those sweet red lips promise, you'll give 
me a chance of pleading my cause myself. By the rad o'clock 
train, a cruel fate wills that I return to town. For pity’s sake 
write one line to K. T., Guards’ Club, Pall-Mall, and tell me 
where I may meet you for ten minutes—only ten minutes, re- 
member. Let one look, only one, tell me that you will.” 


Don’t be shocked; but I turned round and rearranged a veil 
that was troublesome, and in doing so caught those deep eyes fixed 
anxiously on mine. I gave the most timid little glance, and then I 
turned once more and resumed my walk, carefully dropping that 
precious little note into my pocket. 

“Found ‘ Lothair,’ papa!” I cry, with an air of triumph; but 
he scarcely hears me, so engrossed is he in his observations, and I 
am left to enjoy in peace the sweetness of my own thoughts. 

K. T., Guards’-Club! Amongst Guardsmen I had simply no 
acquaintance. Papa was an archdeacon, and wore silk stockings 
m the evening, and queer buttoned-up gaiters in the morning, and 
my visiting list was confined to the families of the neighbouring 
clergy, whose sons seldom enrol themselves amongst those beauti- 
ful, gallant, and aristocratic defenders of their country. But stay. 
I was forgetting, after all, had I not actually a cousin in the 
Guards, a wicked, disobedient cousin, whose name was scarcel 
mentioned at the rectory without a shudder—Harry Orme? And 
Thad a kindness for him, too, though since the announcement 
When he was seventeen of his intention of embracing arms as a 
profession, instead of gliding, when dear papa should be taken 
away, into our comfortable Wiltshire living, and marrying me, 

tottie, with my money in the funds, and no end of acres In 
tsetshire, we had been as strangers to one another. 
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“Fancy marrying Trottie!” I can almost hear him say now, 9s 
he did the last time he was in our house, “ you little yellow-haired 
doll of a thing;” and then suddenly lifting me up—I was smal) 
for seven, but it was rude of him—on to the dining-room mantel. 
piece, and tweaking my nose contemptuously. “TI like a fine 
figure of a woman, and you'll never be that, miss, if you live qjjj 

ou’re a hundred.” And then, as 1 remember well, I cried ang 
kicked till I was released from my perilous position. 

Poor old Harry, I know now that you were madly attached to 
my nursery governess, a gaunt, sentimental woman of thirty, who 
fed your first love and martial ardour with scraps of modem 
poetry. I don’t bear you any grudge this fine September mom. 
ing for not wanting to marry me; I only smile to myself, and 
wonder if you know K. T. 

Well, at last, papa coming to the conclusion that the French 
ironclads were myths, resolved to adjourn to the reading-room to 
take the opinion of the veterans usually assembled there, and 
dropping me at the Cavendish as he passed, I rushed up to my 
room, and re-read my precious note. Then the excitement passing 
away, I began to meditate more soberly. “ He thinks you a 
milliner miss!” I addressed myself, reprovingly, as my hair was 
being brushed; but papa’s gaiters I remembered, taking for the 
first time comfort therefrom. How was it to be answered? for 
answered it must be. Had I not promised? Should I throw 
myself on the mercy of Wilkie, who was at this moment pulling 
my hair, and whose stern face I caught sight of in the looking- 
glass as I raised my head? I shrunk from the idea. Was it not 
Wilkie who had betrayed that wretched Harry and Miss Gnn- 
ston to papa and Aunt Louisa in the long ago? Should I, with 
half a crown, retain the services of that good-humoured chamber- 
maid who waited on Wilkie and me? So schoolgirlish—so 
missish! and I repudiated the notion scornfully. I would bear 
my own burden. I would go myself. 

And so I wrote my letter—my first love-letter. 1 can't te 
member what I said. I only know I told him I was ashamed of 
myself, and begged him to think of L. M. no more; nor attempt 
to see her; but to write one line to say he acquiesced in her deci- 
sion, addressed to the “ Post-oflice, Chuton-by-the-Sea.” And! 
took it to the post-office myself, next door to which was a flonst, 
from whom I was in the habit of purchasing the little bouquets of 
flowers with which I decorated myself diurnally. I would make 
a point, I resolved, of going for these flowers always; what was the 
use of troubling Wilkie. I might surely be trusted to go as fat 
as there alone. It was an object fora walk. But I blushed a 
little as I argued thus with myself, for as yet I was innocent 0! 
false excuses. 
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As I look back at that time—I really don’t know whether what 
[did brought me any enjoyment after all—the only semblance of 
satisfaction was the dissipation of the ennui to which I was suc- 
eumbing. I didn’t really care about the big, dark-eyed Guardsman 
who had betrayed me from the strict path of decorum. I believe 
if had an idea of meeting him again in the flesh, 1 should have 
sunk into the earth with shame; but it was an adventure—lots of 

irls had had adventures. I had listened to them with wondering 

eyes, and credulous ears; but my poor little life had been as yet 
but a sheet of white paper. It was rather a pity, though, was it 
not, that the initial chapter should be one that in the future | 
should wish folded down for ever! 

Unquestioned and unsuspected, I came and went, and on the 
third day going to the post-oflice, I asked, with a beating heart, 
if there were any letters for L. M. From a pigeon-hole the post- 
master took down a heap, and turned them rapidly over: E. M., 
C. M., J. M., L. M.; and then he delivered to me the first of a 
series of documents which repose even now in the innermost 
recesses of my dressing-case. 

After all that I have said, believe me, in the world there’s 
nothing so nice as one’s first love-letter! It was so delightful 
only to feel that great square envelope with the scarlet and gold 
device of the club on it. I strutted home, I know, a couple of 
inches taller, from the fact that it was lying there safely in my 
pocket. What need to tell what was in it. They are all alike, 
aren't they? Lady Violet and Susan Jane have the same ex- 
periences; they’ll go on writing the same things will men, and 
we shall believe the sweet, sad, old story till time shall be no 
more. 

My hero was on duty in London, as he told me, and my letters 
were the sole solace of his monotonous life. I should little know 
what I did if I refused him this one comfort. I didn’t refuse 
him; ’twould have been wrong to do so; and how long our cor- 
oe might have lasted I really don’t know, had not my 

er remarked to me one morning over our coffee and letters: 
“By the way, Trottie, here’s one note from your Aunt Louisa, 
and another from that scapegrace of a Harry of hers. My sister’s 
letter is full of stuff about forgiveness and declining years, and so 
forth; but the lad’s is manly enough, well expressed, and not spelt 
amiss either. He wants a couple of days’ change, he says, and, 
since we are here, he means to run down and renew his ac- 
quaintance with us. Well, I’ve no sort of objection, his coming 
will make no difference, and time may have shown him the error 
of his ways;’ and so on ad lib. for a quarter of an hour, after 
which I retired to my nook on the elasey, stupefied with the 
intellivence I had received. Oh, good gracious! Was not Cousin 
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Harry in the Guards? Was not K. T. also a Guardsman? aa 
not my guilty heart told me a hundred times that speedy reward 
would crown these iniquitous proceedings of mine! And this 
very day I was expecting a letter from K. T.; what should 
could I, do! Go and get it at any rate, thought I to myself; g 
I plucked up courage and went. The postmaster knew me } 
this time. I had scarcely need to tell him I came for letters foy 
L. M., he handed them to me with a smile and a pleasant good 
morning. 


“ Dearest,” this audacious letter actually began, “I must gee 
you—I must. You cannot refuse me. I shall not give you the 
opportunity of doing so. I shall come down to Chuton on Wed- 
nesday, arriving, if possible, by the three o’clock train, and shall 
immediately go to the post-office for a letter addressed to K. T., 
which will tell me where I may meet you. ‘Try and forgive my 
presumption. 

“ Ever yours, | 


How wretched I was! how unutterably and terribly miserable! 
I walked rapidly up and down the esplanade trying to make up 
my mind to a future course of action, and I dare say in my igno- 
rance overrating the extent of my misdemeanour. At last 1 was 
resolved; I would throw myself on K. T.’s mercy; I would write 
him such a letter as would touch his heart, and send him back to 
London forgiving and forgiven, having registered a solemn vow 
never to trouble me further, and to blot the unhappy L. M. for 
ever from his memory. I went in and did it at once. I said, as 
far as I can remember: 

“Tf you have a sister or a little cousin, whose good name and 
happiness is dear to you, you will forgive me, and grant my 
request. Don’t try to see me; go away from here instantly; for- 
get, and then you will forgive me. Don’t think as hardly of me 
as I deserve; indeed, it was the merest idleness which made me 
begin a course of conduct I can never cease to regret. I am 
afraid what I am about to say is rude, and yet I want you to 
know the truth. It was idleness, nothing better or worse. I have 
got a heart, though, perhaps, I am not going the right way to 
make you believe it; but it has had nothing to do with all this— 
one must not give a thing so precious to every come-and-go 
stranger! If on your part there has been anything more serious 
than the pastime of an hour, I am deeply, heartily sorry, but no 
more. I have not been brought up to do such things, believe me, 
and I suppose I shall never forget the lesson I have had. Be 
merciful, and don’t make my punishment too severe. Good-bye 
now—a last good-bye from L. M.” 
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[ felt a little better when I had written this; he was a gentle- 
man at any rate, I thought, and would not reject my appeal. I 
wondered afterwards whether it would have been better to have 
told him about Cousin Harry. *T was too late now, the letter was 
in the post, and I consoled myself with the proverb of “ Least 
sid, soonest mended.” But how little 1 slept that night! Iam 
sure those hours of tossing backwards and forwards paid a fuller 
penalty than was my folly’s meed. 


Il. 


Where lives the man that has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide? 
Bridal of Triermain. 

THE morning was wet and stormy, and was spent by me in a 
fever of inaction. Before I could bathe it was late, and then 
came rain again, and I wondered what possible excuse I should be 
able to find for going to the post-office. For I must know 
whether he had come or no, I felt that. However, towards six 
o'clock a brilliant sun broke forth, scattering the remaining clouds, 
and in a wreath of glittering rain-drops I sallied forth. 

y am a letter,” I inquired, with a beating heart, “ for 

y Eg 

“No, ma’am,” replied the postmaster, with his bland smile; 
“not half an hour ago a gentleman called for it.”’ 

“Qh, thanks,” said I, retiring; “ that is all right.” 

So he was here, was he? And, in spite of my shame, my 
terror, my remorse, some wicked spirit within me beat a little 
proudly at the thought that I, Trottie Prestén, had brought this 
grand Guardsman down from London on purpose to see me. 
Would he be so very sorry, I mused a little tristfully; and then 
the remembrance of Cousin Harry flashing across me like lightning, 
I rejoiced in my timely prudence. I was always lucky, perhaps 
everything might go right yet. 

On the staircase of the Cavendish Wilkie met me: 

“Captain Orme is come, Miss Preston,” said she; “ he’s with 
the archdeacon, and dinner’s to be served at once. You're never 
going in that figure, I do hope,” intercepting me in a mad plunge 
towards the door of No. 14, made with a vague longing to have it 
all over at once with my much-dreaded relative. 1 yielded to her 
remonstrances, and retired to my room. 

Thad formed no notion of what Cousin Harry was like; my 


mind had been too engrossed with K. T. to admit a thought of 


any one else; but a woman’s natural longing to make the best of 
rself inspired me, as I hastily donned a clean white muslin dress, 
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and tying my long chesnut hair, which was yet scarcely dry, back 
with a blue ribbon, and thrusting one of my roses into my girdle, 
I rushed down stairs, and hurled myself somewhat hastily into the 
presence of Captain Orme. 

They had not had the grace to wait for me—too much of g 
child, I suppose, I was for that—Cousin Harry’s hand played with 
a glass of brown sherry as I entered the room, and before ] 
reached the table he had tossed it off, and looked me straight in 
the face. 

Oh, the calmness of these men surpasses belief! How could 
you look at me like that, sir, and say quietly, “Is this little 
Trottie ?” whilst I, trembling to a seat, gave occasion to my father 
to cry: 

“Why, you silly child, you’ve overtired yourself. You're as 
pale as a ghost. Give your cousin a glass of that sherry, Harry; 
you shan’t bathe again, miss.” 

Captain Orme poured out the sherry, and his hand shook a 
little as he did so, I noticed that; but, after a short pause, he con- 
tinued his conversation with my father as if I had not been 
present, and furtively looking at them I sipped my sherry, and 
meditated on the situation. 

Ought I to have fainted, had I been acquainted with manners, 
and done what was right? If so, I failed lamentably in my duty 
in emulating his sang-froid. For I finished my dinner, though how, 
I must needs own, I scarce can tell, certainly in a silence to which 
by-and-bye succeeded that choking usually produced by feminine 
anger. 

Captain Orme never looked at me, and once convinced of his 
intentions not to do so, I permitted myself to dwell at leisure on 
the face I really as yet had but hazarded a glance at. He was 
provokingly unembarrassed; though he knew I was staring at 
him his colour never rose nor fell, nor voice shook beneath the 
ceaseless queries of my father, but answering debonairely and 
astutely, regained fast, as I could see, the ground which the 
Grimston indiscretion had forfeited. 

I shouldn’t do well for a great lady of the world, I fear, for 
anybody reading in the easy books which are women’s looks, 
would have found out fast enough that I was undergoing what! 
thought the great crisis of my life. 

My first experience that life was something more than « fairy 
tale was not pleasant. 

I was glad that he did not look at me, and yet how more than 
angry, how hurt that he had not thought it worth while to do £0. 
I was crushed. So this, then, was the disdain men were wont to 
show to those weak enough to give ever so slight a token of their 
favour! I had deserved it, though; I, child as I was, should have 
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known better. Why, if it came to that, could not have remem- 
jered Miss Grimston, the love of Harry’s youth, for whom, to 
believe his sometime oath, his “ sword would have leaped from its 
seabbard to avenge a look that threatened insult.” Miss Grimston 
had paid for her sentiment with her situation. Where was she 
now? Where indeed! 

Oh, bitter thought, my sisters, for such of us even whose old 
wounds prick not at the token, how much a word of girlish kind- 
ness, frankly spoken, sometimes costs ! - 

As soon as it was possible I rose from the table, and sought my 
favourite retreat on the balcony. The girl on the one above talked 
not whisperingly with the man in the Tyrolean hat, who was 
leaning against a lamp-post smoking. I could not sneer, though 
I owed her more than I had the heart to reckon up. I rested my 
head on the cool iron balustrade, as I had done on that evening— 
a fortnight ago, was it, or a score of years? 

And I cried, oh, how I cried! 

Be sorry for me, please, and not very, very just. 

I had been there a long while, and the stars were out, and many 
of the strollers had gone in, when I knew that he stood beside me. 
[hardly looked up, and I waited for him to speak first; that was 
my due, at least. 

_ “My little cousin,” he began, and then I looked up at him, 
straight in his face. 

He had begun’ quite solemnly, and had, as I think, intended 
I know not how long an harangue to me; but at the sight of my 
countenance, tear-stained, flushed even in the moonlight, and 
infinitely deeper in its solemnity than any sentiment of the kind 
at his own command, he stopped short, and—again I crave more 
of mercy than judgment—we both of us began to laugh—not 
_ loudly, but so long—so long that I thought my father must have 

n aroused ere we could stop ourselves. 

And then Harry said: 

“There’s one consolation.” I stared at him. “ Yes,” added 
he, “it might have been worse.” 


Do you wish my story to have an end? Ah, no, better let me 
eave it as it is, the veriest fragment, which each may finish at his 
own will, incline it towards marriage bells or that death in life to 
which may turn a sweet first love. 

No, I will tell you no more. I have humiliated myself enough. 
tis long ago now, and yet asI think of it hot tears of shame 
nse to my eyes and words of penitence to my lips, and—well, I 
must confess just so much—I need to be reminded by the kindest 
‘mile from my husband’s dark blue eyes that, after all, “ there’s 
ne Consolation, it might have been worse.” 
2F2 
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BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 


BY FELIX M‘CABE. 


XIX. 


CARRA ASSIZES. 


THE town of Carra, like many country towns in the south and 
west of Ireland, is made up of one long, straggling street, which 
seems to have for a boundary a huge brick building at one ex. 
tremity—the workhouse—while a no less commodious structure 
the soldiers’ barracks—limits the other. Half-way up the street 
is the court-house, a comparatively handsome stone building, 
situated on an eminence, and lying some distance back from the 
other houses in an open space. Opposite the court-house is a new! 
whitewashed house, which seems to tower over all the rest; this 
is Donovan’s Hotel, adjoining to which is the bank, with every- 
thing around, even the Venetian blinds, pointing out its prosperous 
condition. ‘The shops close to it are rather of a better class, the 
pawn oflice being most conspicuous for the quantity of gold letters 
over the door, announcing to the world that Benjamin Muldoone 
will be happy to accommodate all strangers. Judging from the 
three gilded balls over his door, and the large gold letters on the 
sign-board, one might naturally come to the conclusion that he 
stood well with his neighbours at the bank, but Mr. Benjamin 
Muldoone’s establishment has anything but an auriferous appear- 
ance inside—in fact, you marvel how he can extract the precious 
metal from so many tatterdemalion garments, which give forth 
anything but a fragrant odour from the door of his establishment. 
The town of Carra is not fortunate enough to possess a regular 
market-place. On market-days the main strect is lined with 
goodly display of the porcine species, who keep up such an i 
cessant noise as to prevent the bank clerk from detecting the 
spurious coin by its sound on the counter; anxious, no doubt, 
free themselves from the rope which restricts their onward coum 
into the neighbouring shops. These domestic animals have 4 
great objection to remain still, not even while the “luck penny 
is arranged in their transfer, so that the patient owner finds 1 
physically impossible to reach out his hand in order to receive the 
purchaser’s uplifted palm, which comes with such force at He 
conclusion of the bargain. 
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There was always a great stir in Carra during the assizes week, 
and the show of sucking pigs was so extensive as to lead one to 
suppose that the gentlemen who accompanied his lordship were 
partial to such a dish, and also encouraged the numerous itinerant 
tinkers to drive without mercy their broken-winded hacks up the 
hill with very little less noise than a park of artillery. We can 
sympathise with the judge who tries to take notes under such 
dificulties; though he has it in his power to clear the court, it is 
very questionable whether the usher could adopt any means of 
drowning the continual racket outside. : 

Donovan’s Hotel is quite full of barristers, grand and petty jury, 
and others equally interested in the assizes. We must ask you, 
reader, to accompany us to the second flight. ‘This room at the 
back is taken by Mr. Kennedy for the week. It is locked on the 
inside, and we can hear some altercation going on, 

“Why, your honor, Misther Kennedy, now, I darn’t stand 
the country if I do, now that’s the rale truth. Sure, didn’t her- 
self say if I did she would swear an alibi?” 

“Who will swear an alibi?” 

“Why, the very woman that owns me, above all in the world.” 

“Why, you omathawn, what the devil need you care if she 
swears fifty alibis? You give your evidence as you did before the 
magistrates.” 

“Eh, bedad, Misther Kennedy, it is asier said nor done. They 
say they have got some great man down to get Darby off, and he 
would make any one swear black was white.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are going back of what you 
suid before the magistrate? Take care of yourself, my good 
fellow, or by Heaven I’ll find you a passage to Botany Bay, and 
that pretty sharp, too.” 

- Bh, Misther Kennedy, it’s a sore sorra day for me when I 
laid eyes on you about this job. I never had a bit of pace or 
quietness, and sure you towld me as how I mayn’t have to go 
before a jury at all at all.” 

“You fool, 1 have not bound you over. You know it was by 
an order from the magistrates. You are aware what you said 
before them on your oath. You must swear the same now. If 
there is any backsliding, d—n me if you are not tried for your 
life like Brady.” ; 

“Och noch moora true—noch moora true?* Didn’t you put all 
€ words into my mouth, and made me say I see’d everything, 


.., this blessed and holy night? What am I to do at all at 
all? 


eee 





* Am I not to be pitied ? 
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“Now, Malone, I want none of your caterwauling. The cours 
I have laid out for you is the only one you can take, mind you 
You need not be uneasy about Bullion; he nor any one else can’; 
shake your evidence if you are firm on the points I mentioned, 
Blood an’ owns, man! why are you so chicken-hearted all ing 
minute? I tell you the Crown will protect you if you give your 
evidence like a man; but see here, Mr. Malone, budge one jot 
from what you have said, and I'll place you in the dock beside 
Brady. I can prove that you were in the shebeen-house on the 
Clare Mountains, and if you don’t swing for it my name is pot 
Kennedy.” : 

As the reader is, perhaps, partly aware, these high-sounding 
words passed between Mr. Kennedy and his principal witneg, 
Corney Malone, who gave his evidence before the magistrates gt 
a time when the feeling against Brady ran very high. Corney 
was anxious to serve himself in the first place, and then serve the 
Crown by stating what he knew, but his memory was too good 
then. No one could be more zealous in telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and forgetting that necessary part, “ nothing but the 
truth.” Public opimion had since changed, and his own wife 
declared she would swear an alibi against him. Still Corney was 
under the thumb of the Ballydy attorney. Notwithstanding the 
change in public opinion, there was no other course open to him, 
At the last assizes he managed to absent himself in such a manner 
that Brady’s trial was postponed, but Mr. Kennedy lost no time 
in hunting up the truant witness, and took good care that Corney 
Malone should not visit his friends again on the Clare Mountains 
for some considerable time. 

At one o’clock Mr. Justice Black was to open the commission, 
and as the time drew near the bustle around Donovan's Hotel 
seemed to increase. The grand jury were prepared {or his lord- 
ship, but how he was to address them seemed an open question 
with the petty jury. No doubt he would comment in very strong 
terms on the calendar, the country in general, and the county of 
Carra in particular. 

“Come, now, stir yourselves, they say the judge is beginnin..’ 

“Eh, but we will be in time for his blessing, anyway.” 

“Why, it is high time we war a-going, you know, we cant 
get into court like a flock of sheep; our brogues, God help us, 
are too heavy, and it makes the judge mad when there is a noise 
in the court, and faith he'll be putting ten years more in Botany 
on every poor creatur that comes before him. They say as how 
he sends every one to Botany Bay when he is crossed by anything. 

Such was the conversation carried on by the gentlemen of the 
long panel, who sat in groups in the hotel kitchen. 
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« We must have another round afore we go,” said one, at whose 
table a number of dead men, in the shape of porter bottles, were 
scattered without any regard to order. 

«By my sowkins now, then, we won’t have another tint any of 
ys; sure, when the drop 1s in the sense is out, and how the devil 
can we take in the law when our heads are cork full of porter? 

r, we could not tell the difference between wilful murder 
and wilful trespass.” 

«There will be a bit of a noise when this new lawyer comes,” 
said another of the company close to the last speaker; “ they say 
he will challenge all the major’s tenantry; he is as cute as a 
weasel, and knows the words you will say, bedad, before you open 
your mouth ; they say he would make any one swear the cross 
from an ass’s back, and has an eye to see round a corner like a tra- 
velling rat.” 

In the usual manner Mr. Justice Black opened the commission, 
explaining that he would have to mention two cases in detail of a 
similar nature, with this very important exception, that the 

risoner in one case was unable to carry out his design, while in 
the other, he regretted to state, that a most kind and generous 
landlord was cruelly murdered in his own paddock. 

“Gentlemen,” said his lordship, “it is now my unpleasant duty 
to warn you against this pest, which seems to have one leg fixed 
on your soil, Agrarian crimes seem to be on the increase in this 
county of Carra, and will increase, as it has done in other counties, 
unless you take energetic means to stamp it out. Wherever this 
hydra is allowed to take root, there, 1 need not tell you, innu- 
merable evils will follow in its track. For instance, let us look back 
to three years ago—then it was my happy privilege to congratulate 
you on the lightness of your calendar, but now, gentlemen, what 
do we find? Crime has increased fifty per cent., pauperism is not 
behindhand, the poor-rates are enormously high, and your county 
cess needs no comment from me. We must all of us ask our- 
selves what is the cause of such a retrograde movement; even the 
humblest man in this court can’t divert his mind from this ab- 
sorbing question, he can’t shut his eyes to the fact that he is obliged 
to pay rates and taxes very much in advance of his friends in the 
neighbouring county. Need I point out the cause? Need [ tell 
you that the increase of poverty, misery, and taxation is owing 
to the insecurity of life and property in this county? It is very 
well known that all enterprise is in a state of stagnation, there is 
ho capital to give impetus to your efforts, everything is drawn out 
of the county and little returned; but, gentlemen, how can such a 
state of things be remedied? The capitalist will not invest his 
money, the landed proprietor will remain an absentee as long as 
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you deny to him that security which seems to be the inheritanep 
of the humblest in these realms. The sad fate of Mr. Aster has 
checked, and will check others from embarking their capital where 
neither life nor property is secure. It will be your duty, gentle 
men, to look into the evidence brought before you by the Crown 
and show by your careful deliberation that you are capable of 
blending justice with mercy, firmness with that conscientious duty 
which you owe to society, to your country, and to our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen.” 

His lordship now commenced to give a short account of the 
prisoner Moran, who was charged with an attempt to murder; 
but as his case is in no way connected with this narrative, we will 
not follow the learned judge in his charge to the grand jury, but 
leave the court with the Rev. Mr. Maloney, and Mr, Bullion, 
Brady’s counsel, on their way to the prisoner's cell. 

The counsel for the defence was most anxious to see for him. 
self. The case was got up in such a hurried manner that Mr, 
Bullion’s instructions were very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. M‘Carthy, a young solicitor from Clare, was the only 
person ready to enter upon the prisoner’s case. He had onlya 
day or two's notice, and, as a matter of course, his instructions to 
his counsel, Mr. Bullion, were very vague. ‘lhe latter wished to 
get at the weak points of the case, and to find out from the prose- 
cution if there was anything approaching direct evidence; he also 
wished several things in their possession produced at court, and 
would have to apply for them in the usual manner. Taking 
everything into account, Mr, Bullion informed his more imme- 
diate client, the Rev. Mr. Maloney, that there was no time to be 
lost, and that they must at once repair to the gaol to have an 
interview with the prisoner. 

Brady was prepared to meet his visitors; but twelve months’ 
incarceration had made a great change in the once stout leader of 
the Two-year-olds. The tall figure was now stooped with age. 
Those deep, grey eyes, once calm and resolute, rolled in their 
sockets with a nervous twitching motion, as if the soothing in- 
fluence of sleep was to them a thing of the past. The haggard 
countenance, the drooping chin, the resigned but ghastly smile, 
which, like some melancholy spectre, now and then appeared but 
to fade away and mock the thought which gave it birth, just as 
a shipwrecked mariner gloats his eyes on some deceptive cloud, 
the thought of approaching land brightening up his anxious coun- 
tenance. The thought is but instantaneous, but the smile still 
lingers as a cruel mockery. Darby Brady wished to look well 
before his great defender from Dublin, and, in consequence, Was 
dressed in his Sunday suit. His swallow-tail frieze coat, orna 
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mented with brass “ Repeal buttons,” his knee-breeches of black 
corduroy tied with claret-colour ribbon, and his long angola stock- 
gave the prisoner a courtly appearance as he paced up and 
down his cell anxiously awaiting his visitors. In a very short time 
Mr. Maloney and Mr. Bullion arrived, and were ushered into the 
ssoner’s cell. The worthy priest reached out his hand to Brady 
in his usual kind and cheerful manner, told him that his wife was 
a good deal better to-day, and that he had two of his boys at the 
Brook, who were getting so much at home that they would never 
wish to leave. The prisoner smiled at this piece of news; no 
doubt he was on the look-out for something of the kind from his 
erous pastor. 

“Now, Brady, cheer up, I have brought Mr. Bullion to have a 
talk with you. It will be, I need not tell you, to your advantage 
to tell him everything of this sad affair. There 1s no man more 
able to defend you, and few so willing to take up the cause, sur- 
rounded as it ie with many difficulties. He will not leave a stone 
unturned to serve you, so cheer up, man; with the help of God 
Pil give you a jaunt home and astonish Biddy and the children 
some of those days.” 

“Eh, your raverence is very good intirely; and if the whole 
world war like you, sure it is not here ’'d be—not that I care a 

inch of snuff about my own life, but what is to become of Biddy 

and the childer? how can she, poor crethur, prevent them from 
hearing everything bad of their father? Eh, that’s what's 
troubling me, your raverence. If I war only sure that they 
would niver judge me in the wrong, I would die aisy this minit; 
but it is hard to think, your honor, that long ’id swearing my 
life away they will make my childer believe that I did the job, 
when I am cold in my clay and no one to say a word for me.” 

“Now, Darby,” said the priest, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
“you should not lose courage so. We have brought down Mr. 
Bullion, the most able counsel we could procure, and I think you 
pay him a very poor compliment. Come, Brady, have a little 
more confidence in the justice of your cause, and in the hands you 
have placed it.” 

Mr. Bullion all this time kept his eyes fixed on Brady, and 
watched every word he uttered. Was he trying to look into his 
very soul, and there discern his guilt? No. A prisoner’s guilt or 
imnocence made no difference to him. He was rather puzzled 
with the man before him, and narrowly ‘vatched his words to see 
how far they coincided with the idea he had partly formed. He 
heard that morning of the strong case against the prisoner, and 
knew how well that case could be backed up by the eloquence of 
his learned friend Mr. Abjon; but, then, to find a flaw here and 
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there in those strong cases was not uncommon to the noted Green. 
street lawyer. The fabric of evidence was seldom so perfect that he 
could not strike on the weak point, and if it was impossible to 
undermine it altogether, he might at any rate divide the jury 
and thereby take a fall out of his learned opponent. 

“ Bedad, your raverence, it is myself that has confidence jp 
you, and, faith, no one has a better mght; for, if it wasn’t for you, 
this gentleman from Dublin would not be here. I know there 
will be hard swearing agin me, and what have I done to them 
that they should send my wife and children to the workhouse? 
As your raverence knows, I have toiled for fifteen years on those 
four acres of bog, and struggled through the famine to keep my 
little family together. Now that the bit of land will grow oats ag 
good as any in the parish, this misfortune comes upon me. I am 
to stand my trial for the murder of my landlord, whom, deer 
knows, I never laid a hand on; but that’s nothing, the judge and 
jury will not believe what I say. People will be found who can 
drag my little cabin to the ground, force my wife and childer to 
take shelter on the side of the ditch, and cause the name of Brady 
to be nicknamed with a crime that he never committed. But 
God’s will be done. I ought not to complain; He has sent your 
raverence to me, long may you live in health and happiness; and 
though I know they will swear my life away, I am ready to place 
my confidence in the Almighty and this gentleman here.” 

Mr. Bullion now looked at his watch. 

** This is a waste of time, we must have no more of it,” said that 
gentleman, resting upon the only available seat in the narrow cell, 
“We must set to work at once, Mr. Maloney; there is no time to 
be lost, unless the prisoner means to defend himself.” 

“True for you, Mr. Bullion. Darby, be led now by your 
counsel, and do his bidding in everything,” said his reverence, 
patting the prisoner on the shoulder. “1 want to see the 
governor, and will return in half an hour,” said Mr. Maloney, as 
he left the cell to the prisoner and his counsel. 


XxX 
BRADY’S TRIAL. 


Katty PHILuirs was not the only ministering spirit who 
visited Mrs. Brady in her hour of trial; for two months previous 4 
lady might be seen approaching the now desolate cabin, and in her 
daily visits—never empty-handed—the invalid was wont to look 
for that consolation and comfort so needful in her case. Though 














her dress showed some months of long and careful wear, her black 
kid gloves repeated applications of the needle, few could tell how 
aoaly she treated the poor woman whose troubles she made her 
own, and how delicately she approached those subjects likely to 
annoy her. We met Miss Baker before, reader, as the drudge to 
Mrs. Kennedy. We have seen how that lady’s husband thought 
to crush her with his threats, until she was forced to — 
of her worldly goods in order to meet with his demands, The 
vicissitudes of fortune seemed to have come thick upon her, but 
Miss Baker does not repine. As Father Maloney’s housekeeper, 
she visited Brady’s cabin, and was the originator of the Brady 
defence fund; her small mite had now increased a hundredfold, 
and she had the satisfaction to see her plans carried out so well, 
that the best legal advice was at work for the prisoner. 

The bustle in and around Carra became very soon apparent in 
the surrounding district, and before Mr. Justice Black had well 
opened the commission, that gentleman’s character was very freely 
discussed by people who could remember him in the various grades 
of his profession. Some of the neighbours, taking advantage of 
Miss Baker’s absence, informed Biddy Brady that the “ Black 
judge” was in it, and that Darby was to stand his trial the 
following day. Such news had anything but a good effect on the 
miserable Mrs. Brady. Early the next morning she appeared at 
the priest’s house, and brought away her two boys; her eldest boy 
was at Fairy Lawn, but that was too far after the exertions of the 
morning, and she was obliged to rest preparatory to assembling 
her children around her. When Miss Baker arrived, she found 
the wretched woman dressed in her Sunday gown ready to pro- 
ceed to Carra. She remonstrated with her on the folly of such a 
course; but all to no purpose. 

“Faix, Miss Baker, avic, it is not myself that would wish to do 
anything agin you, but how can | remain here while he is in 
danger? Oh, if I could only take my share of the danger with 
him—if they would allow me to stand by his side in the dock; he 
is my husband ; he is everything to me, and sure he'll be casting 
his eyes round the court and can see no one except his inemies.” 

“Well, you know you promised Father Maloney you would 
not go.” 

“Eh, Miss Baker, I should do anything in this world for his 
taverence, but see what you want me to do, dasert my husband 
in his hour of danger. What would poor Darby think but that 
his own wife, the mother of his children, put hjm down, like all 
the world, as guilty? Oh, miss, don’t, for the love of God, and 
all belong’ to you!” said the excited woman, as she pressed her 
two youngest children to her bosom. ‘To think that I should 
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leave him would drive me clane out of my senses—I that would 
gladly beg with him, starve with him, die wtih him.” 

Miss Baker now took a seat close to and tried to calm the over. 
excited Mrs. Brady. 

“ Now, do try to calm yourself. Here is Miss Phillips coming,” 
said Miss Baker, as Katty mounted the little stile leading to 
Brady’s cabin. “See, she is rather early this morning.” 

Katty was agreeably surprised to see the invalid so much im. 
proved, to all appearances, since her visit the day previous, but 
the young lady’s knowledge was not sufficiently mature in the 
healing art to form an idea of the marvellous power the mind 
will sometimes exercise over the body, how the enthusiast will 
rush forth regardless of bodily infirmity, and the soldier in the 
excitement of battle forget his wounds. 

“T regret to say, Miss Phillips,” said Miss Baker, “ that our 
patient has been very wilful indeed. She has been at the Brook 
at six o'clock this morning. You know such is contrary to Dr, 
Sharp’s orders.” 

“Qh, but miss, mayn’t I go to Carra to-day?” said the excited 
woman, looking most beseechingly at Katty. “I am able to walk 
every step of the way; I am, indeed, Miss Katty; I would not 
tell you a lie for the world.” 

“Why to-day, Mrs. Brady?” said the young lady, clasping her 
feverish hand in hers. 

“Oh, miss, Darby is to stand his trial to-day. What am] 
to do?” 

“ Now, Mrs. Brady, your husband’s trial will not come off to- 
day nor yet to-morrow, it is supposed. ‘There is no necessity for 
your going to Carra to-day. Dr. Sharp thinks you. should not 
leave your bed. Do, like a dear good woman, try to calm your 
self.” 

“You know,” said Miss Baker, “ that in your husband’s absence 
everything depends on you. He looks forward to you in his hour 
of trial to show some firmness in this calamity, and to put your 
trust in the infinite justice of the Almighty.” 

“ Are you sure, Miss Katty, avic, that he won’t be tried to- 
day?’ said the woman, turning her ghastly eyes on the young 
lady in a half-incredulous manner. 

“ Quite positive.” 

“Then Darby ain’t in danger, miss?” 

“ No, his trial will not come off before Thursday.” 

Now that the cause of her anxiety had been set at rest, and the 
excitement consequent on the trial for the present allayed, the 
wretched woman sat listlessly in her soogan chair. The two ladies 
were already aware how false was that hectic flush which suffused 
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her excited countenance, how trifling was the strength which bore 

so bravely, when the hushed but certain sound of danger to a 
beloved one took possession of the mind, urging on the hitherto 
feeble frame to almost superhuman efforts. 

As Katty had anticipated, Wednesday afternoon was far ad- 
vanced before Brady’s case was called, and considering that it was 
likely to occupy two days, his lordship directed that everything 
should be in readiness the following morning. Moran, the man 

with an attempt to murder, was acquitted, or, as Mr. 
Abjon declared, there was a miscarriage of justice in that case 
which he did not expect. People commenced to hazard opinions 
on Brady’s case rather favourable to the prisoner, and the crowd 
around the court next morning was so great as to necessitate an 
extra body of police, in order to limit the admission to those whose 
appearance gave some indications of their law-abiding propensities. 
Mr. Bullion was the first to make his appearance in court, accom- 
panied by the attorney and Father Sie. In a very few 
minutes Mr. Kennedy rushed into court in his usual fussy and 
important manner, and looking as starchy as if he were the 
moving fulcrum of the entire legal machinery. He looked round 
to catch a glimpse of his learned friend, but Mr. Abjon had not 
as yet appeared—in fact, that gentleman never appeared in court 
before the judge took his seat. The judge now entered, and 
before taking his seat looked at the quill pens which the under- 
sheriff had placed for his use on the desk. Everything was in 
readiness, then Mr. Abjon and his junior counsel took their places. 

The case was called, and the prisoner placed in the dock; the 
buzz became very great as the long panel was read over, more 
especially as Mr. Bullion took care to find a great many reasons 
why certain persons should not serve on the jury. Darby Brady 
stood upright in the dock, and looked with a firm, fixed gaze in 
the direction of his friends, now and then turning away when his 
counsel objected to certain persons, as if he was quite willing to 

lace his case in the hands of any one. After some little banter 

tween the counsel on both sides, the twelve veritable jurymen 
answered to their names. The prisoner pleaded not guilty, in a 
clear, distinct voice, and amid a suppressed hum from the body of 
the court, and the heterogeneons confusion outside, Mr. Abjon 
opened the case for the Crown. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, it is now my duty to explain to you 
the different bearings of this very painful case. It is not my 
intention, gentlemen, to impress you with the prisoner’s guilt. 
No one would regret more the mere mention of anything which 
cannot be borne out by evidence, and while I crave your atten- 
tion to some facts, you will excuse me if I have to go back to 
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rather a remote period in order tofgive you an idea of the 

risoner’s character. I congratulate my learned friend on his 
audable exertions to bring together so intelligent a jury, an 
gentlemen, I feel just as confident as my learned friend that you 
will discharge this very important duty without any preconceived 
notion, and whatever may be the issue of this trial, I feel assy 
gentlemen, your verdict will be just, and strictly according to the 
evidence brought before you.” 

The learned counsel now entered into the prisoner’s career gg 
a Two-year-old leader; he described him as at one time the ring- 
leader of a large body of desperate men, the terror of every fair. 
green in the province; he dwelt on the various little incidents 
which from time to time occurred in the prisoner’s life, with a 
view to show to the jury what little command he had over his 
temper, and wound up his opening address by again reminding 
them of the very high opinion he entertained towards them both 
individually and collectively, and the responsible position they 
occupied as arbitrators between the Crown and the unfortunate 
prisoner, whose guilt or innocence they were then to decide. 

The first witness was Dr. Sharp, who gave it as his opinion that 
the late Mr. Aster’s death was caused by what is commonly called 
a gun-shot wound. He gave a technical account of the course of 
the bullet through the ventricles and auricles of the heart, and 
declared that death must have been instantaneous. 

The next witness was coming home from the fair of Dromry, 
and saw the owld gentleman lying on his back, stone dead. He 
gave the alarm at the great house, and told the police on his way 
home. ‘This witness was asked a few questions by Mr. Bullion, 
the object of which was quite immaterial. 

The policeman who had taken Brady into custody declared he 
heard of the sad occurrence from the last witness, and arrived at 
Boydsville very soon after. He arrested the prisoner at four 
o'clock in the morning, and the prisoner asked him if he came for 
him on opening the door of his cabin. Later on in the day he 
in charge of ten men took possession of the prisoner’s clothes, 
bullet-mould, and gun. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bullion: Was quite certain the prisoner 
asked him if he came for him. Knew the prisoner very well to 
speak to. 

Mr. Bullion: “ Come, tell us what were the exact words used. 
Did he not say it was rather early in the morning?” 

“Yes, sir, something of the kind.” 

“ Now, on a oath, did not the prisoner laugh when he opened 


~ 2 
the door, and ask you if you came for him so early in the 


morning ?” 
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Oh, he did not recollect the exact words. 

« Will you swear the prisoner did not laugh?” 

No, he would not. 

«You are a good-humoured fellow yourself, I take it?” 

«Yes, sir, sometimes I am.” 

“You laugh when you are in good-humour?” 

« Yes.” 

“Now tell me, did you not at any time say that you were sur- 

jsed that the prisoner should open the door for you in such a 
good-humour ?” 

“T did.” 

“To more than one?” 

« Yes,” 

“Speak up, sir, so that the gentlemen of the jury may hear 

u. You acknowledge that the aes opened the door for you 
in a very good-humoured manner?” 

“T do, but still he did not laugh. I did not see him.” 

“Was it dark?” 

“No.” 

“Then I'll take his manner of showing his good-humour must 
be different from yours or anybody else’s. Is not that it?” 

The witness could not say. 

“Did you expect to be treated so well?” 

“ No.” 

“ And still it made no impression on you?” 

“No,” 

“TI presume you are used to it?” 

“Yes, I have arrested some few in my time.” 

“And they all receive you with smiles and open arms 

“No, sir, anything but that.” 

Mr. Bullion now requested the witness to produce the bullet 
which he found on the person of the deceased, and aftera long and 
searching cross-examination, elicited from him that the mark on 
the bullet was the trade mark of some Birmingham firm, that no 
house in Carra sold bullets of the kind, and he could get no clue 
as to how the prisoner came by it. There was no poet or 
bullets found on the person of the prisoner, and only a small 
_7 of damp powder and a few caps found in his house, 

veral other witnesses gave evidence as to seeing the prisoner 
walking in the direction of Boydsville a few days before the 
murder. One declared he saw him walking in that direction on 
the evening of Mr. Aster’s murder, but on cross-examination 
acknowledged that he had seen him before with a spade on his 
shoulder. “ And may be it was a spade, but, faith, he thought it 
Wer a gun after all.” 


” 
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Another witness saw the prisoner pass tty Sue agun, “} 
was not very dark when the moon was up. He was quite ready 
to swear it was a gun and nothing else.” 

This witness taxed all Mr. Bullion’s ingenuity, until he was 
obliged to acknowledge that, though his sight was first-rate, he 
was three times in St. Mark’s Ophthalmic Hospital. The doctor 
asked once, “ How many fingers up?” He could not say, but he 
said one over or under the number. His sight was finely now, 
since he commenced to use cold spring-water, which he could 
recommend to his honour if he was ever troubled in that way, 
Mr. Bullion expressed his gratitude for such a remedy, and declared 
it only xa a little soap to make it a “ perfect cure” in the 
case of the witness. 

Corney Malone, the next witness, was examined by Mr. Abjon, 
Knew the prisoner in the dock. Remembered, some time before 
the death of Mr. Aster, seeing the prisoner at Tim Whifler’s, the 
cooper. | 

“ What was the subject of conversation ?” 

“ Why, your honor, the boys war a-talking about him as Darb 
passed ; they war a-saying he ought not to leave his little spot of land 
and some one said he war afraid of the bailiff, and Darby up and 
said that he war no such thing; that when his hand fell on some- 
body it wain’t be like a cat’s paw.” 

“ ‘What did he mean by that?” 

“ Sure, it is not of the like of me your honor is going to ask 


such a question. Faith, sorra a bit of me knows if he did not 
mean to do it out and out.” 


“ Do what out and out?” 

“ Why, your honor knows well enough.” 

“Did he mean to resist the law?” 

“ Eh; sure, now, your honor knows all about it.” 

“Come, sir, tell the jury what you understood the prisoner to 
mean.” 


“Why, your honor, that he would put the owld masther out 
of the cowld.” 


“ Put him out of the cold?” 

“Yes, your honor; do for him, and nothing else. Sure, sir, 
your honor knows well enough a nod is as good as a wink toa 
blind horse.” 

“ Then you understood Brady’s threat to apply not to the bailiff, 
but to Mr. Aster himself?” 

“Why, yes, your honor.” 

“You have been on the Clare Mountains, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sur.” 

“Do you remember seeing the prisoner there ?” 


“T do.” 
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& When was that?” 

« A short time before he was a-taken.” 

«(Can you tell the jury what occurred at the time you saw the 

isoner 2” 

«Why, I went into the barn to put a coal in my Pipes and they 
war all a-sitting together a-talking about the owld man that’s in 
his grave.” 

“You mean Mr. Aster?” 

“ Yes, sur.” 

“What did they say ?” 

“They said as a it war a sin and a shame that a nighbour- 
child should be ejected from his little holding without either rhyme 
or reason. One of the boys said there war no use in meddlin 
with the owld man; sure he war a laprechaun, and a bit of lead 
would never do for him.” 

The Bench: “ I must have the court cleared unless there is less 
noise, Mr. Sheriff. I really can’t hear what the witness says. 
Would you repeat your last question, Mr. Abjon?” 

Mr. Abjon repeated his question, and the witness answered as 
before. 

The Judge: “ What did they say he was?” 

“A laprechaun, your honor.” 

“A what ?” 

“ A laprechaun.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why, your honor, it is a bit of crathur that runs along the 
fields with three purses of money—gowld, silver, and copper—and 
if you can only lay hands on him, he will give up any of his 

in order to get away again.” 

“Well, Mr. Abjon,” said the judge, laughing, “1 am as much 
at sea as ever.” 

“So am I, my lord, and I expect the witness also.” 

Mr. Bullion, in a jocose manner, addressing his learned friend : 
“You don’t know; he may have met with one in the present 
case.” 

Witness : “Faith, no, your honor, they are powerful hard to 
lay hands on, and awful cute. Sure it is not the likes of me that 
would be lucky enough to fall in for a purse of money.” 

Mr. Bullion: Not as a Crown witness, eh?” 

Mr. Abjon: “They said at the barn a bit of lead would be of 
no use?” 

. “Yes, your honor; but somebody else said a black-handle knife 
takes a dale of bating for those gentry.” 

“What gentry do you mean?” 

“Why, those gentry that ain’t aisy in this world or the next, 
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that are always a-moving about like Willy-the-Wisp a-frightening 
oor boys.” 

“Did the prisoner make any observation ?” 

“ He said the black-handle knife was all blatherimskite, and he 
would try what a bit of lead would do for the fun of the thing,” 

“Did you think he intended the lead for his landlord?” 

“Why, your honor, I heard no talk of anybody else byt 
the owld gentleman.” 

After a rather long examination, Corncy was about to leave the 
witness-box, when Mr. Bullion, in the most unassuming manner 
possible, declared he wished to say a few words to him. | 

“What is your name?” 

“ Gorney Malone, your honor, with submission to you.” 

“ What employment do you follow ?” 

“Faith, nothing much, sir. I only turns my hands to anythi 
that comes in the way; sorra a much of that same I am troubled 
with these hard times.” 

“Now, Malone, you have a very good memory. Will you tell 
the jury everything that occurred in the cooper’s shop?” 

“ Duckens a bit of me-remembers, your honor.” 

“You remember nothing that occurred at Tim Whifler’s?” 

“ No, your honor, sorra a bit of me.” 

“ Now, take care of yourself, You told Mr. Abjon a short time — 
ago everything that occurred, and you seem now to remember 
nothing.” 

“ Well, if your honor heard it afore, what good is there in ask- 
ing me agin? I war always a poor scholard, your honor,” said 
the witness, looking towards the bench. “ It is too bad to cros 
ackle me in this way.” 

Mr. Bullion now endeavoured to refresh Corney’s memory, but 
all to no purpose, 

“Did not the prisoner say that he promised Mrs. Phillips to 
leave quietly, and would not break his word to her for a thousand 
younds ?” 

* Bedad, I don’t know.” 

“ Will you swear he did not?” 

“ How can I swear, your honor, what I don’t know? Eh, your 
honor is too hard on a poor boy.” 

“Then you mean to state that the prisoner never uttered a word 
except what you mentioned to Mr. Abjon?” 

“Faith, he might, sur, many a word aisy enough, but the 
duckens a thing else 1 remember.” 

Mr. Bullion again and again renewed the attack, but Coreys 
memory was too convenient. He acknowledged that he recom- 
mended the prisoner to go to Mrs. Phillips for a dispensation, and 
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on being closely questioned as to what the dispensation was for, he 
it to be for the purpose of giving the bailiff a dressing, 
and justified the bailiffs beating on the ground that he was paid 
for it, like a great number of people who are accustomed to hard 
knocks. Mr. Bullion now questioned the witness on his visit to 
the barn on the Clare Mountains. He acknowledged that the 
boys were not as good as they ought to be, and that he was ad- 
mitted because he was a “ poor harmless crethur who wouldn’t 
hurt a fly.” He knew the convict Martin Maguire, who was trans- 
rted at the last assizes. He was tall, like the prisoner, but he 
would know them asunder, anyhow. He could not be mistaken ; 
it was Darby, and not Martin, that said he would try a bit of lead 
for the fun of the thing. 7 

“Then, when you opened the door, you found them all sitting 
round the table. 

The witness here laughed. 

“Faith, there war no door, your honor, or, for the matter of 
that, there war no table.” 

“Were you not astonished at seeing them?” 

“Sure enough, then, I was.” 

“What did you say?” 

“God bless the work, boys,” says I. 

“What work ?” 

“Why, the work they were after, sur.” 

“Then you knew beforehand what was going on in the barn, 
and blessed the work? Is that it, eh?” 

The witness here looked rather embarrassed, and turned round 
in the witness-box to sce if Mr. Kennedy was listening, but that 
gentleman’s attention was too firmly fixed on him, so that the per- 
plexed witness received no siento. Not even was there a 
feature moved in response to the inquiring look of his creature in 
the stern, fixed countenance of the attorney. 

“Come, sir, answer my question. Did you not bless the work 
that was going on in the barn?” 

“In throath, your honor, I was afeered to do anything else. Sure 
there is nothing like being civil. Moreover, if you want to keep 
a whole skin, faith, it is little for blessings or anything else they 
care up there.” 


“By all accounts, they knew you too well to care much for 
yours, 


“Eh, your honor, it is not them that cares a pin’s pint for any- 
ing, barrin’ it be ‘ bell, book, and candle.’ ”* 


“It seems strange that you should enter such company for no 
other purpose than to licht your pipe.” 
en 


—— 





* A term for the denouncement of a priest from the altar. 
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“Well, your honor, it is this how: there war some talk of Pete, 
Daly being lying dead, and sure I war a-going to the wake jn 
order to show my good-nature for the poor boy, and, faith, before 
I came near the house where Peter war laid out, who should J see 
but the very same Peter walking down to meet me.” 

“ And you ran to the barn, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, sur.” 

“Then it was not to light your pipe, but in order to ayoid 
Peter?” 

“Why, your honor, there war a little of both. I put a cog) 
in my pipe all the same. But there ain’t no usc in meeting 
spirits if you can get out of their way.” 

“Then Peter was not dead, I presume?” 

“ Laws, no, your honor; it war a boy nothing akin to him 
barrin’ they were both badly with the decline.” { 

“Now, Malone, your memory is very good with regard to 
everything that occurred at the barn, when you were in sucha 
frightened condition that few men could remember anything. Now 
look at the prisoner in the dock, and tell me, on your solemn oath, 
did you see him there?” 

The witness here paused for an instant, and the prisoner stood 
erect in the dock. 

“ Look at the prisoner, sir, and tell me if you have seen him in 
the barn,” said Mr. Bullion, in a very determined manner. 

Corney turned round in the direction of the dock, and in doing 
so encountered the piercing look of Mr. Kennedy. He gave a 
furtive glance at the prisoner, who seemed to take the matter very 
calmly. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bullion, was it not the convict Maguire” 

“No, sur; it war Darby Brady, and nobody else.” 

This answer cast a gloom over several of the prisoner's friends, 
Even the Rev. Mr. Maloney looked despondingly at Mr. Bullion 
as Corney was dismissed from the witness-box, and the case for the 
Crown closed. 

















THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


BY J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, CAPTAIN H.M.S. 


Part II, 


Waen the Crusaders took Jerusalem, in 1099, the Hospital was 
under the administration of Gerard of Martigues, in Provence, 
who gave statutes to the order, and who was succeeded, in 1118, 
hem du Puy. These pilgrims were constituted knights 
by 





dwin I. in the year 1104, and their rule of St. Augustin 
) was confirmed by Pope Paschal II. in 1113, 

Driven from Jerusalem by Saladin, these knights retreated to 
| Margat, and then to Acre, whence, on the capture of the latter, 
| they followed John de Lusignan to Cyprus, and thence seized 
| upon Rhodes in 1308, where they continued until 1522, when, on 
) being driven out by Solyman, they betook themselves to Candia, 

where they passed the winter; then to Sicily; then three months 
| after to Viterbo; and then in 1530 to Malta, which, with Tripoli 

and Gozo, were granted to them in fee by the Emperor Charles V., 
under the tender of one hawk and one falcon yearly, to the Viceroy 
of Sicily, and their acknowledgment of the protectorate of the 
kings of Spain and Sicily. 

On the Reformation in England, the order was suppressed, the 
supposititious order, constituted by Emanuel de Rohan, being 
but imitative. 

At length, in 1798, long after the order had ceased to exist in 
England, Napoleon detected the political anachronism, and took 
— of Malta; while the dispossessed grand-master, Baron 

erdinand de Hompesch, gave his allegiance to England.* 

There were also ladies Knights of St. John of Jerusalem and of 
Malta, instituted by Agnés, abbess of the Hospital of St. Mary 
Magdalen in 1099. 

Much discussion has arisen on the supposed existence at the 
resent day of the distinguished religious orders of ‘Templars and 
ospitallers; but the argument in favour of the former is nar- 
towed to the period of its incorporation in Portugal with that of 
Christ, while the active vitality of the latter is insisted upon by 
those who point to its recognition, under deputy grand-masters, in 

Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, and Italy. 
he government of this celebrated militia was monarchic and 


= 
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* Gis kinsman Baron de Hompesch raised a portion of the a since styled 
the 60th King’s Royal Regiment, the officers of which wear the Cross of Malta 
ou their appointments, 
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aristocratic—the grand-master having been a veritable sovereign, 
who exercised all the privileges of royalty. 

Of the order in England, we have some curious records, and 
writer on the subject* of the English Langue remarks, tha 
although the priory was suppressed on the 7th May, 1540, the 
Langue “survived, notwithstanding the attempts to suppress it 
made successively by Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, ang 
continued to exist, although practically defunct, until the yegy 
1782. It was then revived by the grand-master Emanuel de Rohan 
who annexed to it the newly-created commanderies of Bavaria, 
the title being altered to that of the ‘ Anglo-Bavarian Langue? 
and on the 29th January, 1831, a chapter of the Knights of the 
English Langue was held, when the jubetn of England was 
formally and regularly resuscitated.” 

But the reality of this so-called resuscitation, according to its 
opponents, is more than doubtful; and there is, they say, no evi- 
dence to prove that, in the mean time, and before the disruption 
of the corps in 1798, any grand-master had ever recognised the 
existence of an English Langue since the days of the Tudors, or 
that any member of such a Langue existed; and that it is hard to 
conceive how, by an evidently spontaneous effort, « member could 
revive whose head was acknowledged to be practically defunct, 
and how a qualification, akin to hereditary right, could be extem- 
porised by such an effort. 

We are however assured, that nothing is wanting to complete 
the restoration of the English Langue, but the support and pro- 
tection of the Sovereign. Described as a “ cosmopolitan fra. 
ternity,” a “ political fraternity in Anglia,” “chivalrous and bene 
volent everywhere,” it ought surely to prosper. 

Amongst the former patrons of this institution we find 
Charles X., “a monarch favourable to the cause ;” so likewise was 
Paul of Russia, and several others of similar views. 

In 1839, some new grants in Italy were made by Ferdinand I, 
an example immediately followed by the Two Sicilics, Parma, 
and Modena. But the exact nature of these grants is not fully 
explained; and we can afford to agree with our author, notwitl- 
standing the “Almanach de Gotha,” that the grand priories of 
Rome, Venice, Naples, and Bohemia had “not much stability. 
Indeed, there was no real work for these noble pensioners, and 
their places have already been filled by institutions—perhaps under 
the same banner—better adapted to the spirit of the times, and 
which have done really good and chivalrous service during the 
recent struggle in France; and therefore, although sceptics deny 
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* Memoir of the Bailiwick of Brandenburg, &c. Woolwich, 1505. 
tT See Noles and Queries, and the Spectator, of 1870. 
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the authority of Pius VII. to restore the ancient order, and the 

ity of the bull of Pius IX. in its favour, and argue that, 
having lost its sovereignty possessions, it is extinct, they admit 
that its functions have been revived in a generous spirit. 

But there is still another side to the question, and in the work 
already referred to, it is insinuated that the Papal Court was favour- 
able to the revival of the English Langue, until opposed by the 
inflexible orthodoxy of Signor Candida, who informed the English 
deputies that “ Protestants were not admissible into the order.” 

question is one of little difficulty; but as the writer offers 
no opinion of his own on it, the following list of grand-masters in 
England since 1540, may assist the equally impartial reader: 

« Sir William Weston was the last prior before the Reformation. 
He died on the 7th of May, 1540. 

“Newcourt reports Simon Botard, Elias Smethton, Stephen 
Fulborn, and Walter as priors, without attaching dates, although 
he Believes them to have been priors in the reign of Edward I. 

« Sir Thomas Tresham was prior on the re-erection of the House 
in November, 1557. The order was restored by Philip and 
Mary, who incorporated the prior and brethren of St. John with 
acommon seal. In this charter Sir Thomas Tresham, of Rushton, 
is named as lord-prior; and as such he was summoned to the first 
and second parliaments of Queen Elizabeth. 

“Sir Richard Shelley succeeded in 1566. 

“The Bailli Terretti was prior in 1577. 

“The Bailli Nari in 1588. 

“Sir Andrew Wise was grand-prior in 1593. He was nomi- 
nally prior in England in 1598. Being reduced to the greatest 
extremity, the Roman pontiff decreed that the Langue of Castille 
and Leon should allow him out of its revenue « thousand ducats 
a year. The Spanish knights, objecting to pay this sum, there 
was a trial before the grand-master to enforce it. 

“During the following century the Bailli Zambeccari and the 
Bailli Lomellino were successively grand-priors of England.” 

The Teutonic Order is said to have arisen in this wise. Some 
wealthy German merchants, dwelling at Jerusalem, built a chapel 
there to the Virgin, where they lodged their fellow-countrymen, 
who were in consequence sometimes called Marians. 

In 1191, this confraternity elected Henry Walpot their first 
grand-master. The order was confirmed, in 1195, by Pope 
Celestin IIL, in the rule of St. Augustin, under the title of 

Teutonic. One article of their statutes provided that 
“none but Germans should be of this order.” 

Driven'from Palestine by Saladin, Frederick the Second, in the 
year 1229, bestowed on them a portion of the territory of Prussia, 
4 confirmation by Pope Honorius III. 
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At length, in 1525, Albert of Brandebourg, grand-maste 
solemnly renounced the order, and became feudatory to. Sigis 
mund 1,, King of Poland, who created him first Duke of Prusgig 
The knights who adhered to the faith of Rome emigrated into 
Germany proper, where they had many possessions, and wher 
they have—in a subordinate position, however—ever since been 
—— 

y an Imperial Decree of the 28th June, 1840, the Teutonic 
ceased to exist in Austria as an independent order, and was con. 
stituted a direct fief of the crown under the patronage of the 
emperor. 

f the Spanish military and religious orders, the most cele 
brated are the following :—St. James, called also St. James of the 
Sword. It is said to have been founded by Don Ramiro L., King 
of Leon, in 844, on the occasion of a vision, in which the saint 
appeared to display a banner, and urged the king to fight against 
the Moors; but the real institution of this order occurred between 
the years 1160 and 1175, although it is contended that the date of 
its confirmation by Pope Alexander Til. has been mistaken for 
that of its foundation, as there were knights of the order in 1030, 
Charles V. annexed it, with all its rights, to his successors in the 
kingdoms of Castille and Leon.—St. Saviour in Aragon, in- 
stituted by Don Alphonso VII. in 1118: its commanderies were 
subsequently annexed to the crown.—St. Julian of the Pear 
tree, or of Alcantara, founded in 1176 by Gomez Fernandez, and 
contirmed by Alexander III. Its grand-mastership, with that of 
St. James and of Calatrava, was annexed in 1495 to the crown 
of Spain.—Truxillo, date of foundation unknown—existing in 
1227, and incorporated with the Order of Alcantara.—Cala 
trava, founded in 1158 by Sancho III. of Castille, and annexed 
to the crowns of Castille and Leon by Pope Adrian VI.—St 
George of Alfama, 1201, united in 1399 to the Order of Our Lady 
of Montesa, with which latter was also incorporated the Order of St 
Mary of Aragon, founded by James I., King of Aragon in 1218. 

The Order of Our Lady of Montesa was instituted in 1316 by 
James II., King of Aragon and Valentia, and was coniirmed in 

1317 by the Pope John XXII., was under the Cistercian rule, and 
submitted to the Order of Calatrava, succeeded to the lands of the 
suppressed Templars in Valentia, and was one of the most power 
ful of the Spanish religious military orders. In 1399, it received 
the property of the Order of St. George of Alfuma, instituted in 
1201. There were also the Knights of Mount-Joy, origi 
(1180) under the rule of St. Basil, and who, on the loss of the 
Holy Land, retired into Spain, and were incorporated with the 
Order of Calatrava; the Knights of St. John of Acres, who also 
retired from Palestine into Spain, and were incorporated with 
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itallers, if indeed they were not actually a detachment of the 
— ed to the Spanish Langue; the Orders of the Jara 
(1310), and of Our Lady of Mercy (1218), 

The presence of the Moors in Spain gave rise to an unusual 
number of religious orders in that country, but most of the latter 
have been annexed to the crown, and have lost their original 
character. ; 

In Portugal there were the Knights of Avis, founded by 
Alphonso I. in 1147, and confirmed by Innocent in 1204, who 
for a short period were subjected to the rule, statutes, and visita- 
tions of the Knights of Calatrava, but cast them off later; the 
Knights of Christ, who arose on the ruin of the Order of Avis 
and of the Templars, and with whom the latter were incorpo- 
rated in 1318 by Dionysius VI. (with approbation of the Pope 
John XXII., who agreed that a new order should be founded, with 
the view of defeating the intrigues of the Hospitallers, and to 

rotect the remnant of their suppressed rivals); and Knights of 

t. James, also founded by King Dionysius in 1310, 

Amongst other religious military orders—some doubtful, others 
obsolete—throughout Europe, may be mentioned the Knights of 
the Rosary in Toledo (1209); Knights of Jesus Christ (1206); 
Knights of St. Michael’s Wing (1166); Knights-of Christ in 
Livonia (1197), united subsequently to the Teutonic Order, 
practically expiring with the latter in 1561, when the grand- 
master, Gothard de Ketler, exchanged that personal for the here- 
ditary dignity of Duke of Courland; Knights of St. Gerion 
(1228), attributed to Frederick I. of Germany. 

Not only does the Constantinian Order of St. George of the 
Byzantine Empire appear to have suggested the idea of all others 
of the same class, but even the reported vision, which is assumed 
to have given rise to it, has been frequently reproduced under 
varying circumstances, to add dignity to, and to inspire a super- 
stitious awe of, the comparatively modern and political, or chivalric, 
rather than religious origin of other orders, the dates of the founda- 
tion of which have, to suit the same aim, been made retrospective.* - 

But setting aside such fables, there are, at any rate, about 
fifteen extant Orders that can be referred to a period anterior to 
the seventeenth century, and which can scarcely be classed with 





* “Dannebrog,” from 1671 to 1219; “Thistle,” from the seventeenth 

century to the time of the Picts. 

ere is, however, as regards the latter, this to be said, that James IV. or V. 
of Scotland may have used a collar and badge which suggested the subsequent 
order (see Sculpture at Linlithgow). 

Of these “banners” and other prodigies we may note the visions of Don 
Ramiro of Leon, Alphonso I. of Portugal, aud of Eneconus of Arragon. At a 
recent period the vision of Colonel Gardiner, before the battle of Prestonpans, 
affords a curious illustration. 
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the galaxy of stars and crosses which the fall of the first Napoleon 
and the inability of certain governments, substantially to reward 
patriotic subjects, called into existence. Occasionally, a certain 
independence of spirit actuates some, without claims, in soliciting 
an honour for which another equivalent may not be inconvenient, 

At the head of the ancient and really illustrious orders which 
still maintain their reputation, we must place the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, which, like the Byzantine Order, is algo 
under the patronage of St. George. Founded by Edward [I]. 
under circumstances which have given rise to much discussion, its 
principal and unique distinguishing insignia, unlike other orders, 
is not the badge and collar, but the garter itself. It is not divided 
into classes like other orders, and is bestowed on rank, or rank 
und merit combined, but never at the present day on merit alone, 

George ITI. altered the constitution of the order (the register 
of which, drawn up in the time of Henry VIII., is called the 
Black Book), and by a statute promulgated in 1805, it was 
ordained to consist of the sovereign and, with other knights, such 
lineal descendants (of George III.) as may be elected, always ex- 
cepting the Prince of Wales, who is a constituent part of the 
original institution. 

The Order of the Thistle owes its foundation to the last of our 
Stuart kings; and that of St. Patrick to George LV., who restricted 
the sovereignty to his heirs and ‘successors, being kings of Great 
Britain. 

The Order of the Bath, notwithstanding the reputed origin of 
the time of Henry IV., cannot claim a higher antiquity than 
1725; but what it wants in antiquity, it has amply made good by 
the illustration of heroic actions. The Star of India, founded by 
Her Majesty on the suppression of the Kast India Company’s rule, 
is practically a correction of the political error committed by the 
long exclusion of native subjects from our honorary orders, ex- 
cept the limited and objectionable Order of Military Merit, for 
which only natives were eligible, and which, therefore, must have 

“been more or less offensive to the recipients. 

The Order of St. Michael and St. George* of the Ionian Isles, 
instituted by George IV. as a dynastic order, and as a reward for 
public services in that appanage of the empire, fell into desuetude 
for a short time after our protectorate had been abandoned. 

The Hanoverian Order ceased to be British, by the action of 
the Salic law, on the succession of the Duke of Cumberland to the 
throne of that kingdom; and perhaps it may now be claimed 


* The fanciful resemblance between the monkish idea of the leader of the 
heavenly hosts and the Cappadocian saint, may have originally suggested the 
association ; both are represented as slaying dragons, while (be it. said without 
irreverence) the Aorse of the one is distinguished from the wings of the other. 
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as a portion of the royal property appropriated during the war 
of 1866. : tt aa 

There is also the family British Order of Victoria and Albert, 
instituted after the death of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

In the seventeenth century, Charles LI. projected an order, to be 
called the Royal Oak; but, although some nominations were 
made, the design was never carried out. The truth is, neither the 
English nor the Scotch have ever been very partial to adventitious 
distinctions; and although poets have sung of the “Red branch” and 
other knights, the sister isle has been likewise modest in this respect, 

Of the other nations of Europe, Russia has no ancient chivalric 
orders; but nomination to those now existing has the advantage of 
involving hereditary nobility, with one exception, which possibly 
is now removed in free Russia. 

Prussia, likewise, has no really ancient chivalric orders, but she 
has in modern times endeavoured to remedy the defect, and her 

rowess in the field gives more than an antique value to what she 
as conferred. 

The Elephant, in Denmark, is one of the most ancient, as well 
as exclusive of the honorary orders, and the Dannebrog is scarcely 
less distinguished. 

In Sweden, the Seraphim, said to have been founded, and with 
much probability, towards the close of the thirteenth century, was 
not revived until 1748. This kingdom also possesses the Order 
of the Pole Star, and one for Freemasonry—that of Charles XIII, 
as before mentioned. 

The Order of the Tower and Sword of Portugal, said to have 
been founded in 1459, must be considered of rather doubtful 
antiquity, but may be safely referred to the year of its assumed 
revival, 1808. ; 

Spain claims, like Austria, the sovereignty of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece—an order of the highest distinction, founded in 
the year 1429, at Bruges, in Flanders, by Philip I1., Duke of 
Burgundy and the Netherlands, on the occasion of his marriage 
with the Princess Isabelle of Portugal. 

After the accession of Charles V. in 1556, the Austro-Spanish, 
or rather the Spanish-Dutch line of the House of Austria, re- 
mained in possession of the order until the year 1700, when 
Philip V. of Spain and the Emperor Charles VI. both laid claim, 
The former, however, carried the archives to Vienna, while the 
latter declared himself grand-master, and formally protested at the 
Congress of Cambrai, in 1721, against the emperor’s pretensions. 
Ultimately the order was tacitly established by both claimants in 
their respective dominions.* 





* The insignia of some orders, such as those of the Garter and of the Golden 
Fleece, must be returned to the sovereign by the representatives of a deceased 
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The Papal sanction was required for the election of a Protestant 
knight, and the order has always been, not only exclusive, byt 
illustrated by some of the most remarkable names in history; and 
the lover of art does well to visit the historical portrait gallery of 
Brussels (one of whose finest streets is named the Toison d Or) 
and the square of the Hétel de Ville, with its noble statues of 
Horne and Egmont. 

France, like Italy, has shown no particular taste for the revival 
of chivalric orders on an antiquated foundation, and neither has 
claimed the Iron Crown of Lombardy, founded by the first 
Napoleon in 1805, when the reigning King of Italy was declared 
perpetual grand-master. 

In the former kingdom, the chivalric institution of the Republic 
became in 1804, by a judicious transmutation, the Imperial Order 
of the Legion of Honour, which embodies one of those conceptions 
of the Roman type that have distinguished the Napoleonic dynasty, 

On the restoration of Louis XVIII, this great national order 
was retained, the efligy of Napoleon being substituted by that of 
Henry IV., while the Eagle, despite its five wings, was assumed 
to be a Cross. In 1845 there were not fewer than fifty thousand 
two hundred and twenty-seven fortunate legitimists in possession 
of the decoration. But this ephemeral revival of obsolete ideas 
perished in 1852, and the Eagle of the Legion of Honour again 
rose to shed a more welcome influence on a gallant people. 

Among the Italian orders, those peculiar to the late Papal States, 
being especially suggestive, deserve more than a passing remark. 
The following may be considered to comprise them all. There 
were the Orders of St. George in Rome, and also in Ravenna, 
founded by Alexander VI. (1498), or, as some say, by Paul IIL; 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, instituted by Leo X. (1520), and 
Paul ILI. (1540); of Jesus and Mary, by Paul V. (1615); of 
Jesus, by John XXII. (1320); of St. Mary the Glorious, by 
Paul V. (1618); of Pius, by Pius IV. (1560); of the Holy Ghost 
at Rome, by Innocent II. (1198); of the Golden Spur, by 
Pius IV. (1559); of Loretto, by Sixtus V. (1587) ; of the Mother 
of God, by Bartholomew, Bishop of Vicenca (1237). 

As regards the Order of the Golden Militia, or Spurs, of Rome, 
it was not instituted, as asserted, by Constantine the Great, but 
probably by Paul III. in 1539, who, it is alleged, gave permission 
to his four nephews, Charles, Mario, Alexander, and Paul Sforza, 
and to their legitimate male descendants, to confer it, a privilege 
exercised by the Dukes of that house up to a recent period. 

This order was confirmed by Julius III., Gregory XIIL., and 
Sixtus V., and the right of nomination was conceded to certain 
knight ; those-of the Byzantine Constantinian Order of St. George must be 
buried with the knight’s corpse. 
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- 1 dignitaries of the Church. But as this privilege led to 
a a in 1840, Gregory X VI. succeeded 8 bpeivioa to 
the order a more dignified character, by confining the nomina- 
tion to the Pope himself. < 

This order was never military—confers no title—and might, at 
one time, have been purchased for a comparatively small sum. 

Amongst other peculiarities of the Papal orders, is that curious 
function accorded to the grand-master, of legitimating bastards, 
and creating doctors in all the faculties. 

The former was doubtless a humane relaxation of the law, for, 
after all, illegitimacy under one government is sometimes not so 
under another. In Scotland, titles have descended in families 
which would have expired in England; while, in the time of Sir 
W. Carew, in Ireland, it appears that illegitimate sons (as in the 
case of the Kavanaghs and Butlers, but with reference to the 
former only) inherited along with legitimate. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of the Italian orders is that of 
the Annunciation of Savoy, the origin of which has given rise to so 
much discussion. . 

Favin* calls it the “ Order of the Snares of Love,” in regard of 
its founder Amadeus VI., who thus commemorated the kindness 
of his mistress. ‘The order is also styled that of the Love 
Knots. It had also been called the “Collar.” The supposed re- 
ference to the island of Rhodes in the initials F. E. R. t which 
form the motto of the order, has been pointed out as an anachronism, 
and, as more probable, the interpretation, ‘ Frapez, Entrez, 
Rompez, Tout.” But both explanations appear to be erroneous, 
and the true motto seems to be simply the Latin word “ Fert,” he 
bears, allusive to the cross of the Savoy arms; and, moreover, on 
tombs and money the same word might have been seen long 
before Rhodes had been relieved, or the amorous duke made the 
subject of so strange a tradition. 

The ancient Neapolitan Order of the Reel, or Lioness, ought 
scarcely to be included amongst the orders of knighthood, any 
more than Joan among the Popes, for it was instituted (if the term 
may be used in this instance) in contempt of Margaret, the ambi- 
tious widow of Charles ITI. 

Setting aside the unpopular Order of St. Januarius, Naples and 
Parma claim attention from the fact that both states assumed to 
represent the Constantiniant Order of St. George, a fallacy not 
difficult to explode. 


“Joannes Andreas Angelus Flavius Comnenus” owes his cele- 





a 


* Théatre d’Honneur, &c., and Histoire de Navarre. 

+ The chevaliers of the apocryphal Order of the Crescent, of Constantinople, 
mentioned by Giustiniani and om were distinguished by the Constantinian 
monogram conjoined with the Crescent badge. 
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brity, such as it is, to the patronage of the — Court, and the 
Abbé Bernard Giustiniam’s literary puffing, by which he Was 
enabled, on a fictitious title to the grand-mastership, to sell the order 
in question to Francis Farnese, Duke of Parma and Placentia, in 
1697. In the perfecting of this imposture, an imaginary statute 
was interpolated, by virtue of which “ Angelus” was enabled to re. 
move the disqualification of bastardy from the abbé (who was the 
natural son of Senator Leonardo Giustiniani and Catering Corbelli, 
his mistress), and to confer on him in return, evidently for con. 
siderable substantial services, the honorary distinction of a grand. 
cross of the “cleverly manipulated” order. 

Having thus settled the matter, the abbé proceeded to fortify the 
usurpation by a history ot the order,* and the publication of a ficti- 
tious roll of grand-masters, from Constantine the Great to the 
seller of the order, and forty-second in descent. And it is worthy 
of note, that the ages assigned to forty-one of these grand-masters 
—hereditary recipients of the dignity, and not as mere public 
servants, receiving an honorary reward late in life—make in the 
aggregate the incredible sum of two thousand five hundred and 
forty-five years. At the same time, the order is restricted to the 
family, in such a way that we are compelled to assume’that Con- 
stantine the Great was an Angelus, or that Constantine XIII, 
the last reigning emperor, was not grand-master of the Byzantine 
Order ! 

But the roll of supposititious grand-masters contains, moreover, 
names unknown to history, and therefore we are obliged to refer 
to some other authority. The conscientious Du Cange accordingly 
supplies the desired information (Familia Auguste Byzantina, 
pp. 211-12), and candidly admits that he is unable to conceive 

ow this (nevertheless respectable) Venetian family of Anzoli can 
claim a descent from the imperial Byzantine family, seeing that of 
the great-great-great-grandfather of Joannes Andreas Angelus 
Flavius Comnenus nothing whatever is known, but that in his 
time swarms of adventurers settled in Italy, the least of whom was 
scarcely satisfied with the title of duke, or prince. 

“ Primus igitur” (continues the same writer) “ qui dubia minis 
fidei ex hac gente occurrat, est I. Michael Angelus, Nobis 
Drivastensis, qui obiit an. MCCCCLXV. Hujus filius fuit I]. Andreas 
Angelus [and so on}. III. Petrus Angelus. IV. Hieronymus 
Angelus, Princeps Thessalia, Drivastensis Comes, &c. V. Petrus 
Angelus Flavius, Princeps Cilicia, qui ab Andrea Angelo patruo 
heres dictus, eo nomine intercessit, &c. VI. Joannes Andreas 


* Historie Cronologiche dell’ Origine degl’ Ordini Militari e di tutte le 
Religioni Cavalleresche infino ad hora instituite nel Mondo, &c. Opera dell 
Abbate Bernardo Giustinian, Cavaliere Gran Croce nell’ Ordine Imperiale di 5. 
Giorgio, &c. In Venetia, 1692, in folio. 
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Angelus Flavius Comnenus, Drivasti ac Dyrrachii Dux, Princeps 
Macedoniw et Moldaviw, supremum Ordinis 8, Georgii Magis- 
tratum, &e. &e. Is est Flavius Angelus, qui Principum genea- 

‘as & se contextas Venetiis edi curavit an. MDOXXI. quaruin 

lerasque ab ipso Adamo auspicatur, putidas aded ac falsas, ut 
mirari liceat viri frontem ac audaciam, Ke, &e. 

Strange to say, the founder of the Angeli Drivastensis does not 
appear to have enjoyed, like his descendants in 1697, the title of 
Prnce of Macedonia (or indeed any other), and the first who 
seems to have had a Byzantine title was Hieronymus Angelus 
(1559), who is styled Prince of ‘Thessaly, and Grand-Master of 
the Constantinian Order. The titles again vary, until in’ the 

rson of the sixth and last of the family we have both Prince of 
Moldavia and Macedonia. llow remarkable that neither these 
titles nor pretensions should have been heard of during the first 
century after the fall of Constantinople, and during a period when 
the Palwologi were identified and acknowledged everywhere! Du 
Cange must be preferred to the interested Giustiniani; but the 
latter, for obvious reasons, has obtained more attention, and authors 
have been content to take their information at second-hand. 

As regards the sale of the order in question, such could not 
certainly have been legally effected, even if the order had belonged 
to“Joannes Andreas Flavius Angelus Comnenus,” for an hereditary 
grand-master is but a docum tenens, and cannot deprive the natural 
heir of his blood inheritance. But with the Papal jealousy of all 
things Byzantine, and the difficulty of the protest of the repre- 
sentatives of the Palwologi obtaining suitable notice, it is not sur- 
prising that this singular transaction should have been credited as 
the real sale of a bond jide order of knighthood by a veritable 
owner," 

Of the other European orders of knighthood, the majority, in- 
cluding that of the small Hellenic kingdom, are for the most part 
either comparatively modern or insignificant, as regards the states 
which they represent. 

In concluding these desultory remarks on the orders of chivalry, 
the writer must explain that his apology for the Angeli has been 
attempted with some diffidence. Gibbon’s severity is best met by 
his own final palliation of the faults of the son of the blind Isaac. 
Itis well for a scholar of ample means and no temptations to judge, 
in the cool and luxurious retreat of Lausanne, the vices of ancient 
princes, but one much busied with the world is disposed to view 
them more leniently, considering the state of society in those times. 
Indeed, history seems to teach us that the heads of states have 








* The Imperial Constantinian Order of St. George. By HLL. the Prince 


Rhodocanakis. London, 1870, in folio. 
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themselves been ruled by a destiny “tyrannous and strong,” ang 
that the vices af one age are the virtues of another. Achilles 
would have fought in vain, if Homer had not sung; but a Trojan 
bard might have painted him a less chivalrous hero, and perha 
the reverse; and even the great bard himself was imperfectly 
understood in England until a British statesman gave the public 
his “ Homeric Studies.” 

The recent debate in parliament* seems to have revived an 
interest in the chivalric orders; and a leader in the Times further 
explains the law relative to foreign decorations, granted to British 
subjects ; and points out the distinction between a “ Decoration” 
and a Cross, or medal, for service done to the State. 

“No subject of the Queen may wear a foreign decoration with- 
out permission; and such permission is not to be granted unless 
the gift has been earned by active and distinguished service before 
the enemy, either at sea or in the field.” 

In consequence of the stringency of these regulations, which 
were originally established to “ prevent a spirit of political intrigue 
among the persons employed on foreign service,” Lord Macaulay, 
Sir John Herschel, Sir David Brewster, and many other distin- 
guished men, have been denied these marks of honour. 

“Our highest decorations,’ remarks the 7imes, “are conferred 
as acknowledgments rather of social position than special merit.” 
And again, when we “ prevent foreign governments from doing 
what we ourselves declined to do, the result is that merit is left 
unrewarded altogether.” 

There lately appeared some interesting notes by Sir George 
Bowyer, on the /aw relating to this subject, and especially to 
orders of chivalry; but it is not quite clear that the ordinary 
knight-bachelor of the present day comes within the scope of the 
baronet’s remarks, as applied to the cosmopolitan knighthood of 
the age of chivalry. The writer refers to the case of Sir Anthony 
Shirley, who was imprisoned by Queen Elizabeth for accepting 
an order from the King of France, and adds some valuable re 
flections on the subject generally. 

Among the Orders that have been instituted within the last ten 
years, are three in Spain, and several in the South American States. 
Hawaii also (made familiar by the visit of Queen Emma to these 
shores) possesses an order which was founded, on European pre 
cedent, by the liberal and enlightened Kamehamaha III. 

In certain works of a recent date many curious names of 
Oriental Orders are recorded ; but these must be regarded with 
suspicion, where the symbols of royalty might deceive an inexpe 
rienced eye, and be mistaken for specific emblematic decorations. 


* August 11, 1871. ~The Times, August 14, 1871. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 


Boox I. 
THE LAST SCENE OF THE FIRST ACT: INTRODUCING EFFECTS NEVER BEFORE 
ATTEMPTED ON ANY STAGE. 2 


You pronounce a simple little two-syllable word —a mere 
designation of locality—and in fifty different people you have 
aroused fifty different sentiments. ‘ CRE-MORNE,” say you. 
And he of the green neck-tie and very-much-turned-up hat—he 
of Cheapside and the “cheating yard wand”—the smug appren- 
tice of the City, hears you. ’Odds ankles and catgut! what vic- 
lent emotions have you awakened in his gentle bosom. For a 
single though hard-earned shilling he can obtain the key to 
Elysium. Strains of melody—bright eyes of sirens—motion— 
light—ecstasy—in conjunction with—to use his own expressive 
phraseology—“2 penny smoke and two-pen’north of stimulant.” 
“Cremorne,” you repeat. And this time the Hon. Rowley 
Powley catches the word, and languidly lifts his eyebrows, shrugs 
his shoulders, and, proceeding to the wonderful gardens at the 
conclusion of the opera, dawdles about, feeling immensely bored, 
till the time arrives to go—his exit not being usually made com- 
panionless, ‘ Cremorne :” Traviata hears and answers with a 
sigh and shudder. That gentleman in spectacles is a philosopher, 
and hearing the word incontinently puzzles himself anent the 
same. It is to him a most mysterious thing that human beings, 
endowed with immense capabilities for intellectual pleasure, should, 
from this glitter and tinsel and scraping of music, derive satisfaction. 
Vanity of vanities, my friend, all is vanity. By some ill chance 
the dissyllable escapes you in the presence of your curate. And 
the dear fellow, quite oblivious of a certain night that followed a 
certain day that witnessed a certain event yclept the ’Varsity 
Boat Race, in which and the succeeding recreations his reverence 
took a somewhat prominent part, mutters some awful platitudes 
about Babylon and other disreputable cities of the antique world. 
‘CREMORNE.” Who is it that, hearing the word, emits groans 
and oaths till his cough checks his utterance? Who but poor 
Dumps—ill-used morsel of humanity—that, nightly performing 
on the second violin, elicits ravishing strains and fifteen shillings a 
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week, and without whom the hght fantastic toes were motionless, 
Dumps has rheumatism in his “elbows, and the night winds of 
Chelsea ure none of the kindliest. So you see all these good people 
have their different points of view. And you have your point of 
view, my dear sir, the which, however, I considerately refrain 
from asking you to define. 

Two or three of the highly respectable personages who haye 
accompanied us thus far are now about to figure in the highly 
questionable resort of which we have been spe: aking. Tam quite 
sure that, exercising the generosity for which you are justly cele 
brated, you will take care to attribute to each of them motives of 
SO @Xt alted a kind, that they will run no risk of being lost in that 
giddy crowd of pleasure-seckers whose motives lie hidden in their 
pumps. 

It came to pass, then, that one Friday night immediately fol- 
lowing the Broderick reception, and immediately preceding the 
last night of the Bijou season, six of our acquaintances trod the 
eritty “paths of the gardens of Cremorne. These individuals 
arrived in pairs at different hours. This is no tale of sensation 
therefore we have no detective noting the arrivals. Had one of 
those useful functionaries been present, however, his note-book 
would have borne this intelligence: 


Cremorne, Friday, &, 

9.5 p.m., arrived Gerald Fitzgerald and Mr. Eversham, on foot. 

9.30 p.M., Wm. Peveril and Jos. P. (artists), in a hansom cab, 
No. 3285. Stand, Charlotte-street; driver’s name, Meekins. 

10.18 p.m, Captain Echlin, Knightsbridge Barracks, and Miss 
Fitzgerald (Bijou Theatre), in a brougham. 

Four of these individuals had vividly in mind a certain scene 
which had occurred a short time previously, and which for the 
better understanding of what follows, as, indeed, for the clearing 
up of a mystery which in reality is no mystery, and i is none of my 
making, 1 will here, by your leave, set down in a little inter 
polated chapter by itself. 


The scene, Joe Peveril’s studio. And the dramatis persona, 
the said Josephus, Eversham, and two young artists (known 
among students as the Siamese wine), who had been the victims 
of a sudden and not very well merited success. This little group 
of gentlemen was engaged in discussing that topic of neve er-failing 
interest —woman. ‘They discuss that subject far too much in 
studios, I think. Wives, widows, spinsters, peeresses, and pea 
santesses, were canvassed in that tone of impartial disrespect pre- 
vailing so largely in modern bachelor society. The loudest and 
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most emphatic of the talkers was Eversham. While the victims 
of success paid a respectful attention, interrupting only now and 
then with an expression of adherence generally to the speaker's 
sentiments. Josephus had constituted himself the champion of 
&éthe sex”—and was energetically fighting the cause of the fair 
with indifferent success. Such, indeed, was the energy of Ever- 
sham, that an opponent’s reply had only a slender chance left of 
getting in edgeways. In the most off-hand manner this Bohemian 
of the Bohemians would kill a reputation with a wink, or sully a 
fair fame with a tawdry epigram. 

Whilst the talk was at its very height, Captain Echlin was 
announced. And when the tall form and pallid face of the gallant 
oflicer appeared upon the scene, Eversham started a little, and bit 
his lip. The men bowed to each other very coldly. They had 
never met before; but knew each other perfectly, nevertheless, 
Eversham regarded Kchlin as an idler, who was making a fool of 
himself about a pretty woman. Echlin knew Eversham to be an 
unsuccessful suitor to the hand of the same pretty woman, and 
who, coward and liar, had endeavoured to revenge himself upon 
fortune by attempts to destroy the character of his mistress, and 
interfere with her prospects. It is questionable, however, whether 
Eversham was fully aware of the serious nature of Echlin’s attach- 
ment, or whether he did not regard it as an affair of gallantry such 
as exists so often between actresses and men about town. So 
often, indeed, as to make honest women hesitate somewhat before 
entering a profession which has become degraded not so much by 
its literature as by its associations. It was a dangerous thing, 
then, to have these men sitting opposite to each other. I’ faith, 
Eversham, my boy, ’twere vastly better for thee to run home and 
pour thy scandal into the ears of the female Crips than sit jabber- 
ing it here. The conversation, however, flowed on before the 
suddenly increased audience, and duchesses having’ been severely 
debated, actresses were by a not unnatural transition brought upon 
the carpet. 

One of the victims happened to mention the name of Kate 
Hardcastle in terms vigorously appreciative. Eversham loudly 
indorsed the sentiment—though not in the same terms. 

“She is a splendid woman—no actress—but the best legs on 
the stage; and, indeed, that’s all we want now-a-days.” 

“All you may want, perhaps,” replied Echlin; “but I fear if 
the stage depended for its support upon you and those who think 
with you, the drama would be in a bad way.” 

“Sir,” sneered Eversham, “I never intended to compete with 
you as a patron of the profession either on or off the boards.” 

This was a well-aimed shot, but it missed. 
2H 2 
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Victim number two, seeing that his companion had aroused 
some angry passions by his perfectly innocent allusion, thought to 
mend matters by introducing a topic on which difference of 
opinion would be impossible. So— 

“What d’ye think of Miss Fitzgerald?” says he, with serene 
unconsciousness of the two powder magazines that he was igniting, 
“ A splendid actress J call her,” concluded the ingenuous youth, 

“Yes,” acquiesced Eversham, with bitter emphasis, “ a perfect 
actress—reminds me of a greater still, about whom some fellow 
said—in a book you know—it’s only when off the stage that she’s 
acting.” 

“You know her, then?” inquired the Siamese Twins, with in- 
creasing interest. 

“Too well. Better than her mother could know her—if she 
had one. As well as she knows herself. She acted with great 
success in private life when she was much younger than she is 
now.” And the speaker looked towards Echlin. 

“Tf your reminiscences are of a painful nature to yourself, per. 
haps you had better not advertise them,” suggested Echlin. 

“ Pshaw! I don’t care who hears my reminiscences. I dare say 
Norah is aiming at a matrimonial alliance just now. I could 
astonish—but least said soonest mended.” 

Echlin jumped to his feet. 

“You coward!” he shouted, trembling with passion. “ Speak 
out what you have to say. If scandal, it’s false—and if false, you 
shall rue it. Come—out with it! Quick, or by Heavens I'll 
itch you out of the window.” 

“Ha, ha!” said Eversham, quietly lighting his pipe. “A 
modern Quixote. My good sir, that business is played out. At 
least, in modern times we dispense with mere physical displays of 
it. You should set to work in a different way. Advertise in the 
Times : ‘ Damaged reputations carefully repaired. Prospectuses 
and terms on application.’ You'd get a business in no time that 
would put Holloway to the blush.” 

Echlin strode forward, and, before any one could interfere, had 
knocked Eversham’s pipe out of his hand and grasped him by the 
throat. 

“ Liar!” he yelled, “ what you have insinuated about—about a 
lady, whose name I won’t mention in your presence—is false, and 
that you know as well as I do.” 

“Liar to you!” gasped Eversham, freeing himself from the 
tightening clutch. “I'll say what I like about any damned actress 
on the stage. I don’t care who.hears me say it.” He stood up 
and raised his voice to its highest pitch, “ Norah Fitzgerald 
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is 
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He was not permitted to finish his sentence. A terrific blow 
from Echlin thee damaged that region of his face adjoining 
the eyes and nose. He fell crashing back on to the table. Making 
rare havoc there, for that piece of furniture, besides holdin 
sundry bottles and glasses, owe the reading-lamp whic 
ighted the apartment, and which, falling shattered to the floor, 
i the place in utter darkness. It was some time before light 
could be procured, and when it was obtained, the wreck of pa 
and mahogany was very visible, but Eversham was gone. 


It was a matter of some difficulty to induce Fitzgerald to pro- 
ceed to Cremorne, but having got him there it became a matter 
of yet greater difficulty to induce him to remain. For a whole 
weary hour he had wandered nervously about, looking half-guiltily 
over his shoulder every two minutes. Then he would announce 
his full confidence in his daughter, or confess his shame at having 
suspected her. But Eversham was ever ready with a word to 
arouse his attention, and, if possible, keep his interest alive to the 
scene around him. Fitzgerald, however, was not very likely to 
evince any great interest in a scene so drearily familiar—but par- 
ticularly in his present state of nervous excitement, what cared 
he for the wonderful green silks of Parisian Paphians, or the 
killing leers acquired in the Haymarket, or the increasing abandon 
of the laughing waltzers. 

“Eversham, look ye, I'll stand this no longer. I was a fool 
to listen to ye. A villain to doubt her. Be Heavens, Ever- 
sham——” 

“Hallc! what’s this?” interrupted his companion. 

The strains of Dumps and the other performers had ceased, and 
the floored circle was cleared of dancers. In the interval the 
strains of a very loud brass band were borne along the air, and 
— emerged a goodly procession, headed by drums, trom- 

ones, and other warlike instruments, followed by a pale man in 
tights, and preceded by two stalwart bill-stickers, bearing aloft 
upon two poles an illumination with the exciting inscription: 


FirE-EATER. 


Eversham lugged Fitzgerald into the little crowd that followed 
the hero in tights, and in a few minutes a halt was made at the 
door of the circus. Oh, most miserable of edifices! who amon 

the sons of men can sit for half an hour within your aiidense 
precincts, and not be seized with a fatal melancholy? Owing, 
possibly, to the charge made for admission, but few of the fire- 
eaters followers entered the building. Among that select com- 
pany, however, were our two acquaintances. After a short delay 
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the fire-eater entered the arena, and having bowed gravely ana 
waved his right hand airily to his fifteen admirers, the gas was 
lowered to a mere glimmer, and the performance began amid the 
inspiring strains of trombone and drum. An immense iron-barred 
receptacle full of red-hot charcoal stood in the centre of the arena, 
and from this receptacle the performer drew forth, with the aid of 
a pair of tongs, two sheets of red-hot iron, upon which he walked 
with perfect comfort to himself and great satisfaction to the au. 
dience. He then varied the performance by pouring quantities 
of molten lead into his mouth, spitting it out again, and handing 
round the still hot portions of it for the imspection of the de 
lighted multitude. Furthermore, he drew a big bar of red-hot 
iron across the calf of his leg, till you could actually hear the 
“hizz’ caused by the contact, and see the smoke of his torment, 
Fifteen pairs of hands applauded rapturously, and again and again 
did the wonderful performer acknowledge the kind demonstration 
with gracious salaams. 

“Troth, now, it’s very wonderful, isn’t it?” remarked Fitz 
gerald; “but it’s an optical delusion, bedad. Did ye ever read 
me frind O’F lynn’s book on optical delusions?” 

“No; shouldn’t like to.” 

“Oh, faith, ye ought to read O’F lynn’s ‘ Optical Delusions,’ ” 

This was said as they were leaving the circus. At the entrance 
they met the proprietor of the salamander—for artists of that sort are 
as much the property of their exhibitors as any nigger in the whole 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’—and Fitzgerald knowing the man—as 
he did nearly every exhibitor and manager in London—ventured 
to hint his doubts as to the reality of the contact of flesh and hot 
iron which had seemingly taken place. The individual was a 
sallow, ill-favoured man, considerably over six feet high, and hailed 
originally from California. To him Fitzgerald, wishing to get 
credit for being monstrously sharp, said: 

“ Don’t ye think, now, Misther Boordman, that if that haythen 
of yours was to touch his calf reely and thruly, the hot iron ‘ud 
leave a black mark behoind it?” 

Him answering, thus spake the candid showman: 

“ Wall, I rayther guess if he touched his leg with that ere poker 
he’d howl like thunder.” 

Which, when you come to think of it, proposes really a much 
simpler test of idetion than the ingenious suggestion of O'Flynn’ 
friend. 

Just as Fitzgerald and Eversham descended the steps of the 
cireus, Echlin and Norah entered the gardens. A very question 
able place for Miss Fitzgerald to be seen in, but you already 

know that her ladyship was full of whims and notions, for the 
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accomplishment of which she would stop at nein, And 
having once expressed a wish to visit some of those haunts to 
which men resort when from under the influence of their lady 

uaintances, and having particularly mentioned Cremorne, 
Echlin, whose fondest wish was to gratify her in every particular, 
after some demur, consented; and here they ate, sauntering up 
the avenue that leads to the circular and boarded space within 
which the dancing has recommenced with increased vigour. 

«Jt was a clever trick, Norah, but hardly fair, you know,” said 
Echlin, looking fondly at her. 

«Hardly fair! How dare he offer me money, then? I've 
taught him a lesson I hope. Besides, everything is fair in love 
and war, dear.” , 

« Won't he swear, that’s all! But are you quite sure about the 

mise? ‘Tell me again.” And Kchlin smiled. 

«<Promise,’ said he, ‘that if after to-night Captain Echlin 
should offer you his hand you'll refuse it.’ And of course I pro- 
mised. And of course there is no chance of my breaking my 
promise. And of course the whole proceeding was quite as 
honourable on my part as it was on his. And my motive far 
more justifiable, for, you know, I wanted money badly.” 

“ Lovely logician!” replied Echlin, “ and you'll keep the pro- 
mise, won't you? And I'll render you every assistance in my 

wer, won't 1? Ha, ha, ha!” 

And the gallant captain laughed so heartily that you may 
depend there was some joke between them that would not be 
quite apparent to any chance hearer. 

“But where the deuce my venerable parent got the thousand 
pounds is more than I know. Why, he hasn’t paid a bill these 
eighteen months——” 

“Never mind where he got it, Walter. No doubt in some 
very disreputable manner; and we were quite right to ease him 
of it.” 

: And she looked inquiringly at Echlin. The latter shook his 
ead, 

“After all, my dear, I think it’s a very shady transaction, | 
do, really; *pon my honour, now!” 

“Oh, you dear, respectable, honourable old goose you,” laughed 
Norah, “when will you divulge to me your code of honour? 
Why, my whole life has been shady—oh, so shady, dear—and 
it's too bad of you to be hinting at new shadows now—now, when 
lor the first time I have got into the sunshine.” 

She looked with unutterable affection into the handsome face 
above her, and of course utterly routed all his little moralities. 
“And so this is what you men call enjoyment,” she went on, 
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as they approached the dancers. ‘‘Oh, these women—faugh! W, 
certainly meet with some strange specimens of humanity in the 
green-room. But oh! Walter, do look there for goodness gake 
Did you ever? Oh, take me away. Take me away instantly, 
sir.” 

“By Jove, Norah, you are the strangest mortal. Half an hou; 
ago you were dying to get here, and now you're dying to get back 
again.” 

“And they strolled on, chatting gaily and laughing immoderately 
when whom should they meet but the two Peverils. Echlin did 
not see them. But Norah did, and observing the pained expres- 
sion on Bill’s facé, checked her flow of gaiety a little, The 
brethren bowed and passed on. And Norah, possibly not caring 
to be recognised by other friends, entered a shady avenue, which 
she thought might possibly lead to some means of exit. Had she 
not been a little confused by her recent encounter, she might have 
observed two individuals following her. A distracted parent and 
a discarded lover. 

“Well, Walter, to-morrow night the season ends, and I'm so 
glad, darling, so glad.” 

She leaned tenderly on his arm. 

“And, by Jove, so am I; and then, dear, as Tennyson says, 
‘My boat is on the shore, and my barque is on the bounding 
billow.” We'll get away from this confounded stuck-up country, 
and—won’t it be jolly ?” whispered the romantic swain. 

The distracted and discarded figures crept nearer and nearer 
every moment to the unconscious pair. 

“Well, Fitz,’ hissed Eversham. “Now who was wrong? 
There! see—look how she hangs on him, I’m an insinuating 
scoundrel, ain’t 1? See his face down to hers, and hers not turned 
away from him. Look how rm 

“Hush, or be me soul I'll strike yee Oh God!” 

Fitzgerald drew his hand across his forehead, hesitating, unde- 
cided how to act. Eversham thought it advisable to leave him 
alone, and made towards a clump of laurels, in which he hid him- 
self. Fitzgerald’s moment of indecision did not last long. With 
an exclamation that was half groan, half yell, he bounded forward. 
In a few strides the old man had overtaken the objects of his fury, 
and, turning round, confronted them. Echlin looked at Norah, and 
Norah looked at Echlin. Neither of them appeared particularly 
guilty, and the nervous twitching of the captain’s mouth may have 
betrayed his dread of the inevitable scene which was brewing. 
Fitagerald found words—indeed, he was rarely at a loss for them. 

“ Villain! scoundhrel !” he shouted; “ is this Z 

“ For Heaven’s sake keep quiet, sir. Don’t make a row. At 
any other time I will afford you every explanation.” 
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« Explanation! Don’t spake to me of explanations, ye unprin- 
cipled ruffian.” a are 7 

The loud tones of his voice had already attracted the attention 
of by-passers, and among the first who caught the well-known 
music of his brogue were the Peverils. Seeing them approach, 
and dreading that his disgrace should be witnessed by any one to 
whom he was known, all the Irish blood in him was roused, his 
fury was ungovernable, and rushing upon Echlin, who had dis- 
engaged himself from Norah, he lifted his hand to strike, 

‘As the blow was descending, the report of a pistol rang through 
the air; one or two sleeping birds awoke and twittered furiously, 
and then went to bed again; a little cloud of smoke was seen 

uietly sailing over a clump of laurels some distance off, and 
chlin had fallen to the ground with his left arm bleeding, and 
his right hand clasping a wound. 

Norah, all pale and distracted, knelt down by the prostrate 
form. 

“ Oh, father ! help, help! He is my husband !” 

Poor Fitzgerald, dishonest but good-hearted, knelt down by his 
daughter, and with a penitent— 

“Why didn’t ye tell me, me darlin’?” stanched the wound, 

lied the fainting man with stimulants, and eventually conveyed 

bin to his daughter’s brougham through the quick-eyed, remorse- 
less crowd, who had speedily recognised a favourite actress, and 
who would doubtless circulate quite a number of interesting and 
terribly incorrect accounts of an affair which they considered 
themselves extremely fortunate to have witnessed. 

Meanwhile, Peveril, fcllowed by one or two of the bystanders, 
had made a rush towards the clump of bushes, over which the 
smoke was still wreathing itself. But his search had no other 
result than a second disturbance of sparrows’ slumbers. 


And so ends the First Book of my Adventures, 

Before the prompter rings down the act-drop, however, I wish 
to exhibit three extracts from a daily newspaper bearing date of 
three days after the events above recorded. 


First Extract. 


Last night Miss Fitzgerald took her leave of the stage, of which 
for a short season she was the most graceful ornament. In losing 
her, modern comedy has lost its most beautiful and faithful 
illustrator. And while we wish her every happiness in the new 
and more domestic sphere upon which she has entered, we cannot 
but express our regret that private aflairs should be allowed to 
interfere with the engagements of a public character. Miss Fitz- 
gerald’s great power was in the, &c. &c. &e. 
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Second Extract. 


The Gladiator sailed yesterday for Canada, having on bog 
> T - ° 5 rd 
the 18th Rousers. ‘Those of the officers who did not accompany 
their regiment will follow on Thursday next with their wives ang 
families. 


Third Extract. 
toyAL Brsou THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager. . . Mr. Bewlay. 
This theatre will shortly re-open with a new and original comedy 
by Mr. Poyntz, and a new farce by Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald. Other 
novelties are in preparation. 


And now, Mr. Prompter, do your duty. For ’tis evident that our 
friends in front are a little wearied. Good people! settle yourselves 
in your seats, and discuss the merits and demerits of the first act 
of the performance. Be assured, moreover, that it’s nothing at all 
to what will follow. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 





A PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


He kissed her first in the meadow-land 

(The Spring was laughing in flower and tree), 
A ring of pearls at her pearly hand, 

Her kerchief tumbled most shamefully. 


And she was red as away she ran— 
May it never get to her father’s ears! 
Alice the loveliest Puritan, 
Sir Guy the gayest of cavaliers. 


He kissed her often among the firs, 
She grew more lovely with every day, 

Like a wind at sunset that no leaf stirs, 

Made up of loving, time sped away. 











A Puritan's Daughter. 


Sweet were his kisses in late April, 
But they ceased to come for so long, so long— 
Full four lame weeks—and she fretted till 


A note said, Meet me at even song. 


The low sun severed with bars of gold, 

The fair trees white with promise of fruit, 
The south wind hadn’t a touch of cold, 

The grass was soft for a maiden’s foot. 


Joy after grief, as in Spring after snow, 

Mad bubbles up as the hill-streams do, 
Rapture in her was at overflow, 

As he sang to her sitting where roses grew. 


“¢ For shame shall not part my true love and me,’ 
So bold outspake that damosel fair,” 

O Alice drank in the melodie, 
Nor heard the cuckoo cry, Take care! 


Love’s blindness came in that red-rose time, 

She reached for his kisses with outstretched face, 
Eager-eyed as a priest who would climb 

Up from his pulpit to God and grace. 


She grew like a wild thing quivered and thrilled 
With yearning laughter, like a wood-dove 
The amorous scent of the roses filled 
The place with deadly presence of love. 


Her tense wild face grew beautiful 
As the face of a day when its life just closes, 

Ere twilight came and the night winds cool, 

A lily was ruined among the roses, 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


“THe Renaissance,” says a brilliant and thoughtful French 
writer—M. Victor Cherbulliez—“may be designated as the 
espousals of science and the world. For centuries they had lived 
apart, or, if they sometimes met, they felt for each other only 
indifference and contempt. In the Middle Ages, humanity was 
divided into two classes, the men of the sword and of the schools: 
on the one side, ignorant knights, able neither to read nor write, 
living in their dull strongholds perched like vultures’ nests on the 
brow of some rock, and only issuing thence to fight or to fly their 
falcons; on the other side, opposite this steel-clad chivalry, the 
monks and scholars, reading and reasoning in the silent cloister, 
But one day the clergy throws the frock to the winds, breaks the 
ban, begins to frequent the world; arrived in Italy, an idle cheva. 
lier welcomes them, is instructed by their lessons; and in his tum 
he educates learning, rubs off its pedantic crust, teaches it to speak 
and live. The dismal owl of Minerva moults her scragey feathers 
for a plumage as jewelled and brilliant as that of the bird of para- 
dise, and exchanges her night-seeking orbs for two fine eyes, 
enamoured of the sun. Never was there more poetry in the ima- 
gination, more space and daylight in thought...... Men of 
pleasure and platonists, antique virtues and license, passionate 
worship of the beautiful and political atheism, every disparity 
united, such was the Renaissance.” 

This brilliant period of fermentation, of progress alike and 
of resuscitation, of unfettered passions and dramatic careers, alone 
could have produced Cellini; and without Cellini, and the new 
art which he created, one of its distinctive glories would have 
been wanting. He is a striking embodiment of the Renaissance; 
and his character and history, vividly portrayed by his own 
hand, may be taken as a type of his epoch, in the same way that 
we can realise from some gorgeous tropical plant, transported into 
our own latitude, the climate and conditions of the growth % 
strange to our sight, the intensity of heat and light which nur 
tured it into glowing life. 

Benvenuto Cellini, goldsmith and sculptor, as he qualifies him- 
self in the title-page of his picturesque memoirs; soldier, must 
clan, engineer, poet, versatile man of genius, was born at Florence, 
on All Saints Day, in the year 1500. His birth was a source of 
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rejoicing to his parents, who, after eighteen years of childless 
wedded life, had been blessed first with a daughter, then with 
this son, to whom they accordingly gave the name of Benvenuto, 
or Welcome. The boy did not escape the usual beginning of emi- 
nent men, the crucial test which seems to prove whether they 
have the strength to shape their own destiny. His father was 
desirous that he should become a musician, that being, in con- 
‘unction with the occupation of an engineer, his own calling; but 
the artist ardour was hot in the veins of the young Cellini, and 
his quick Italian pulses throbbed impatiently under the enforced 
flute-playing, to which his father kept him closely. At. the age 
of fifteen, against his father’s will, he entered the studio of a 
goldsmith named Sandro, and soon attained a remarkable pro- 
ficiency in modelling; but a quarrel having roused his hasty 
temper, he left Florence for Siena, where he continued for some 
months. He returned home after awhile; however, the bird had 
proved its wings, and this first escapade paved the way for a more 
complete renunciation of parental control, and devotion to the 
eareer for which the young Florentine sighed. His work already 
began to attract the notice of connoisseurs, notably of Torrigiano, 
a compatriot, who was employed by Henry VIII. of England. 
The fiery character of the young goldsmith also showed itsell!, for 
at this time he was brought before the formidable Council of 
Eight for being concerned in a street brawl. Nothing daunted, 
he bandied words with these potent and reverend seigneurs as 
fearlessly as he in after years bearded the Pope in his own Vatican, 
and it was only by timely flight that he avoided the ban issued 
against him. And now comes one of the decisive points in his 
history. It was in the Eternal City that the imagination of the 
artist was to receive its baptism of quickening might, and his 
thirst for glory to be stimulated by the great masterpieces of 
human genius, the flower of ancient and of modern art. 
Benvenuto relates that it was a Roman lady of high rank who 
first brought him into notice. Attracted by the beauty of the 
young student, who was eagerly copying one of Raphael’s pictures 
in the Chigi Palace, the princess looked upon and praised his 
work, and on learning his vocation as a goldsmith, commissioned 
him to mount some diamonds. The unusual excellence of his 
designs soon made his reputation, and he speedily became the 
fashion. Among the haughty princes of the Church, the dilettante 
bishops and dainty monsignori, it became a point of honour to 
possess a vase, a salt-cellar, a ewer, moulded by the Florentine; 
while the young nobles, the noted “ swells” of the Eternal City, 
vied with each other in displaying his exquisitely carved devices 
m their caps and belts. But Cellini’s industry was equal to his 
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talent, and though he might have found ample employment ; 
one calling, he omstiond Sanety branches of art hisherts entinely 
dissevered. Working in enamel, engraving coins and 
tracing the delicate, frost-like intricacies of the damascened stag 
daggers, whose deadly blades bore exquisite wreathings of j 
or acanthus, all came alike to his ready hand. As he says of him. 
self, nature had given him a constitution so vigorous that he 
could do all he pleased, and the greatest difficulties seemed to him 
but as relaxations. Insatiable alike in labour and in pl 
Cellini was as ready with his sword as his chisel, and was so well 
assured of forgiveness for an over-vigorous thrust of his rapj 
or an adventure scandalous enough to shock even Roman gus. 
ceptibility, that few cared to provoke his resentment. In that 
art-loving capital genius could cover a multitude of sins; art was 
exalted far above morality; and though the fiery sculptor deli. 
berately lay in wait for and killed a soldier who had in self. 
defence slain his brother, Francesco Cellini, yet the pontiff took 
a very indulgent view of this lawless retribution on the part of 
the cunning carver of chalices and engraver of coins for the papal 
mint. 

But Benvenuto’s career was not long to be given to art in un 
broken devotion, even with interludes of “the wild justice of 
revenge,” and the princes of the Church were soon to be rudely 
roused from the dolce far niente days in their luxurious palaces, 
The horrors of siege loom over Rome, the Constable de Bourbon 
and his fierce bands are at the gates. The Pope and the Sacred 
College, seized with mortal panic, garrison as they best may 
the castle of St: Angelo, whither, as a member of the papal 
household, Cellini follows the court. He volunteered. as an artil- 
leryman; and, as usual, his impetuous temperament spent itself 
with ardour on the business of the moment. The well-grounded 
terrors of the churchmen who were sheltered in the castle set a 
keen edge upon their sanguinary ardour ; sword and gown became 
synonymous terms, and we find cardinal and sculptor intent upon 
directing the ponderous artillery with deadly effect upon the 
enemy's quarters. Cellini relates with great gusto the conster 
nation and havoc wrought by one of these jointly-aimed balls, 
which arrived, an unexpected guest, ata supper given by Barberi’s 
officers in an inn some distance from the walls, and supposed to 
be out of range. 

We need not dwell on the horrors of the sack of Rome or the 
events which ensued. These are matter of history. According 
to Cellini, his was the hand that slew the constable as he was 
scaling the city walls. During the siege, he seems to have enjoyed 
the confidence of the Pope, and when peace was restored, his 
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: became the artist’s constant patron. i i 
reputation, Cellini’s path was not slequbee _ parse os ~ 
: y as the pontiff cherished art, generous as tinh a 
were the 
praises he bestowed, as a paymaster he left much to be desi 
and the disputes on this score between patron and proté gales 
by no means of a dignified nature. Cellini desoribes pips table 
quarrel respecting a chalice, which Clement VII. had 
sioned him to execute. The material was to be old; "but 
the Pope would not open his coffers to cubate Sae ao 
metal, and the artist, who had found that Pa al pro islaninae 
were by no means infallible in character mins <n nes = 
work without some instalment of money Benv aa pa kom 
contrived to keep alive the struggle between th owe father’ 
a and his longing to possess the chef-d’ee a oe 
he sought audience at the Vatican, bearin with him 2 
way of bait, the half-finished chalice. The Po a valed ie 
exquisitely-wrought details, and exhorted Cellini - > ae he 
work; this Cellini declared his readiness to do : ided —. 
promised were forthcoming, and the interview | ate ll ae 
mutual recriminations. But at last the Po salen io ena 
- - aac at we. balked, and Cellini « idem ate ousied 
wild beast, threatening to have the contumaci 
from the window. Benvenuto feared eked et a 
Church too far, so wisely pleaded fh ee er ae 
f the eyes, which 
vented his proceeding with the - + wove ; ge gens 
indeed little desirous of alienating s ahi Sena. Pig toe 
down, and the sculptor left hi ie arte diem ane 
some of “ Se ceeiaiaias ce Mae eee oat 
atan end, for the Pope would nes bring hi Seay 
Ss toms oneal ring himself to disburse, and 
he ¥1c y stubborn in his det 
part with the chalice. One day he all rn hicieain 
haga y hea owed it to be conveyed to 
oF Ee 
too strong; the holy father turned the box te Fe wa va 
broke the seals. He was enchanted with he na 
excused the breach of faith upon the me di “ eee 
id power to bind and loose in far ~ Ne 
aa? Bae Cellin? more weighty matters than 
ellini’s was not the temper to bear tamely wi 
anact; he broke out into violent passion wh the a 
brought him the message a laim rs «“ gf ees 
what value is the faith of a - ” Tt 1 plans ge te 
soothe the irritated artist no ana tropes ee 
In 1534, Clement VIL fell ill of a mo “tal sick a oad 
by no means “a good time” as far “E oli h afl wean ented 
; the matrimonial difficulties of H a Tillie demas 
enry VIII, the struggle 
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for supremacy between Pope and King, which ended in the setij 
up of our Established Church, caused more disquietude and mort. 
fication to Clement than had been occasioned by our country tp 
any pope who wore the tiara. But the ruling passion was strong 
as ever in death. The Pope’s heart still yearned after thog 
delights of his refined taste, those exquisitely moulded coins whigh 
were to bear his effigy, and make his name great among civilised 
nations as a magnificent patron of art. His faculties were rapidly 
deadening, sight and speech failing, yet Cellini was summoned to 
the bedside of the dying pontiff, whose trembling fingers could 
scarcely grasp the precious medals, and whose darkening 
could no longer perform their office, even though candle and 
magnifying glass were brought to aid them. There is a 
pathetic in the deep-drawn sigh of the departing Pope as he sun 
back upon his cushions, and falteringly assured Cellini that if it 
should please God to restore him to health, he would amply 
reward the labours of the Florentine. Almost the last words of 
the pontiff were of the art he cherished. The scene brings to 
mind that marvellous Renaissance word-picture of Browning’s, the 
dying bishop ordering his tomb in St. Praxed’s Church; vividly, 
indeed, is portrayed the strange incongruous mélange of Chris- 
tianity and of paganism which distinguished the era: 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black— 

"Twas ever antique-black I meant! How else 

Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath ? 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 

Some tripod, Thyrsus, with a vase or so, 

The Saviour at his Sermon on the Mount, 

St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 


Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the Tables... . . 


Three days afterwards, Pope Clement was dead. Cardinal 
Farnese, of whom Cellini says that he believed in neither God nor 
devil, was chosen as his successor under the name of Paul III. 

Besides his disputes with the Pope, Cellini had more sanguinary 
quarrels, which nearly drew upon him even the tardy justice of the 
Eternal City. He had slain in a street attack one Pompeo, a rival 
goldsmith, against whom he had grievances. His enemies were 
not slack in bringing the deed to the new Pope’s ears, but he, not 
desiring to lose the services of the Florentine, would willingly have 
hushed up the matter. However, the family of Pompeo had # 
powerful protector in Piero Farnese, a son of the Pope, and Cellim 
fled to Florence to escape imprisonment for his crime. The pa 
ban for homicide was no impediment to his welcome and employ- 
ment by the grand duke, and it was not long before the Roman 
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found it convenient to forget the sculptor’s offences; for an 
pee work of art was needed as a present from the Pope 
tothe Emperor Charles V., and who but Cellini could be com- 
gissioned to execute the gift? He returned to Rome, finished 
the work—a superbly-wrought cover for a book of Hours, encrusted 
with jewels and rich with golden tracery—and found the papal 
treasury had lost none of its old backwardness in liquidating 


= t at the niggerdly treatment he experienced, Cellini 
se PF brave the perils of the long journey into France, and 
his fortune at the court of Francis I. But his arrival was ill- 
timed. The king was departing in hot haste for a campaign, and 
h he received the famous goldsmith with his customary 
urbanity, and made him many promises, yet Cellini had been 
aes experience not to put his trust in princes without a more 
substantial foundation, and with a heavy heart he retraced his 
and crossed the Alps. It seemed as if the star of good 
fortune which had shone over Cellini’s path was beginning to 
; a violent fever brought him to the brink of the grave, 
and then the punishment which he had escaped for his real mis- 
deeds overtook him for imaginary ones. On a false accusation, 
fabricated by his enemies, of having stolen some jewels belonging 
to the papal tiara during the siege of Rome, he was thrown into 
the dungeons of St. Angelo. Benvenuto faced the danger with 
his wonted boldness, bandied menaces with his judges, and in- 
veighed against the ingratitude of an insolent af par vot which 
thus, he declared, rewarded his faithful services to the Church. 
But he could not this time carry off matters with his usual high 
hand. His oppressors were too strong for him, and every hope of 
release asia to be extinguished. Chafing under the gloom and 
restraint of the castle, Cellini contrived and carried out an escape 
which for ingenuity and daring has rarely been matched in the 
annalsof prison story. It reads like a chapter from Dumas’s most 
adventurous romance. He eluded the guards, and with a rope 
made from sheets, let himself down from the dizzy height of the 
castle walls, but in the fall he broke his leg, and though he con- 
iived to drag himself to the palace of a friendly cardinal, the 
broken limb prevented his flight from Rome. He was safe under 
the cardinal’s roof; and yet in the Eternal City, with its network 
of dark and complicated interests, venality and intrigue could forge 
securer chains than the iron fetters of St. Angelo. The Pope, who 
ved courage and spirit, was disposed to pardon the escaped 
Prisoner; but he was skilfully aroused to ‘elves frenzy, and the 
cardinal who sheltered Cellini was induced to sell him to his foes 
by the promise of a bishopric which he coveted. ‘Thus the luck- 
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less artist was betrayed back to his bondage, and this time his state 
was far worse than before, for he was thrown into a subte 
cell, half-filled with water, and infested with reptiles, perfectly dark 
during the whole day except for one hour, when the sunbegms 
penetrated only to reveal the misery of the scene. 

It might be expected that a spirit like Cellini’s would il] j 
able to brook so cruel a captivity; that his indeed would be 






























The mind’s canker in its savage mood, 
When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches. the heart. 


But the untamable pride of the wounded eagle was not to be 
quenched even by such calamity. Cellini drew from his own 
thoughts and unquelled energy the power to endure patiently his 
tortured existence; the spirit seemed to soar beyond the tran- 
melled body and to support its sufferings; and the mystic reli- 
gious feeling of the age developed itself to a strange extent in the 
man of unbridled passions. It was his nature to be intense in 
all things; and now, in the loathsome vault where his enemies 
had caged him, he had visions as vivid, and prayed with a fervour 
as ardent as Savonarola in his monastery, or the holy Benedict in 
his grotto. In the short gleams of light he traced with chareoal 
upon the wall of his cell the figures of Christ and His angels 
which visited his dreams, and before these he recited psalms of 
penitence, and anon triumphant hymns of praise. A ocleata Joy 
rapt his soul in the midst of his evil state, and his enemies saw 
with anger and spite that they could not crush the proud heart of 
the great artist they so foully persecuted. He composed vertes 
and sonnets to beguile his captivity, which owed its ending, not 
to any relenting on the part of his foes, but to a pardon given by 
the Pope to the Cardinal of Ferrara after a long night of carousal; 
the wily cardinal, who had watched his opportunity to cajole the 
pontiff, and knew that Philip sober would probably reverse the 
clemency shown by Philip drunk, instantly sent two gentlemen of 
his household to the castle, whence, at the hour of four in the 
morning, the prisoner was released. In the palace of his deliverer 
Cellini found shelter, and became the subject of a kind of ovation 
from the cultivated world of Rome; his sufferings were know, 
and their injustice recognised. 

Once more a free man, Cellini applied himself with ardour to 
his art, and soon showed that captivity had not chilled his fertility 
of conception, nor had his hand lost its cunning. But he fel 
that Rome was no safe place for him, and his imagination drev 
him strongly to that splendid Transalpine court, of whose brillianey 
he had caught so transient a glimpse on his first journey to Franet. 
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He tojourned for awhile with the Duke of Ferrara; but the 
niggardly dealings of the petty princes of Italy were in vivid 


contrast to what rumour blazoned of that magnificent monarch 
who fostered alike arts and arms, and Cellini resolved to stake all 
his hopes upon one die, forthwith setting off for Paris. 

It would seem that fortune’s sunniest smiles were in store for 
the adventurous artist: at last he was to find a protector whose 
jdeas were as magnificent as his own. The French king, while 
loving art as passionately as if the blood of the bright South were 
in his veins, was, unlike the Italian princes, temporal and spiritual, 
javish and munificent in rewarding the men whose genius filled 
his palaces with chefs-d’ceuvres. In arriving at Fontainebleau, 
the Florentine was entering upon the joyous summer-time of his 
life. Constant employment, riches, fame, the intoxicating flatte- 
ties of royal lips, and the homage and admiration of the most 
brilliant capital in Europe, all awaited the great artist; he was in 
the plenitude of his power, having just reached the age of forty, 
when, by the king’s order, he was established in the Tour de Nesle, 
which was assigned for his ateliers and lodging. Here Cellini 
began that highly-wrought existence, instinct with colour and 
brightness, of which in his memoirs he has left us so glowing a 
picture. True to the Italian fondness for bargain-driving, the 
Cardinal of Ferrara endeavoured to make Cellini accept an income 
much below his claims; and the goldsmith, indignant at these 
proposals, had actually left the court and travelled some distance 
on the homeward road before the servants of the terrified prelate 
could overtake him and induce him to return. When this came 
to the ears of Francis, he ordered that a provision should be made 
for Cellini, exceeding his demands, and equalling the sum which 
liad been assigned to Leonardo da Vinci. The Florentine was 
pacified with this mark of favour, and exclaimed that offers such 
as these were in truth worthy of so great a king. 

But his difficulties were not yet over. The careless sovereign 
had allotted him an abode which had already been bestowed on 
the Provost of Paris, who was by no means disposed to yield up 
peaceable possession. As usual, Cellini was quite ready to fight 
for his rights, encouraged thereto by his new master, who sig- 
nificantly told him that if he were the man he thought him, and 
Whose daring was in every mouth, he would be able to get the 
better of the provost. The Florentine needed little stimulating 
to grasp his sword-hilt, and his own reputation for fire-eating, 
a with the king’s favour, made the triumph an easy one. 

one sharp encounter with the provost’s satellites, that per- 
Sonage thought it prudent to yield the victory, and Cellini was 
left monarch of all he surveyed in his tower. With joyful heart 
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he sat down to his labours. We find him often at the king’s 
levées, where a gracious reception ever awaited his coming; and 
greatly did Francis delight to honour his gifted servant with , 
visit, and watch the” progress of the costly works of art he hed 
commissioned Cellini to execute. We hear especially of a m 
nificent series of silver figures for the banquet-table; of 9 i 
cellar with the emblematic embodiments of earth and ocean, sy 
ported by four sea horses, and lavishly decorated with delicately 
chiselled sea-shells, fruits, and flowers. This was composed of 
enamel and gold. Besides these productions of the goldsmith’s 
art, Cellini’s talent as a sculptor was not allowed to rust; he 
executed those gates for the palace of Fontainebleau, which the 
enraptured king declared were worthy to be the gates of paradise, 
and also the colossal figures for the fountains of the same enchanted 
palace, so dear to the monarchs pride and to his heart, and which 
was to be the monument of his magnificence and the shrine of 
his love. 

The high favour enjoyed by Cellini—an alien and a new-comer 
—could not fail to excite jealousy and ill-will. By neglecting 
a sufficiently obsequious homage to the favourite, Madame 
d’Etampes, he made an implacable enemy. The spoilt and pas 
sionate beauty left no stone unturned to injure him with the king, 
and once or twice so far succeeded as to draw on him cold lode 
and words of blame. On one occasion, when Francis came to 
his studio irritated by the insinuations of the favourite, and re 
proached him with having gone beyond his orders, the Florentine 
—whose disposition, in spite of its vehemence, was not without 
that subtlety so needful in threading the tortuous road of court 
favour—disarmed him by urging that if he had erred, it was but 
in the excess of his zeal to accomplish such noble works as might 
best show the glory of so great a king. After thus defending 
himself, Benvenuto begged for leave to withdraw from the court; 
but the king’s anger had been fanned into only a short-lived 
flame, and with many gracious words he assured Cellini of con- 
tinual favour, and left him with all the affectionate language of 
one friend to another. 

After this, it was in vain that Madame d’Etampes strove to 
supplant him, even by pitting against him the graceful painter 
Primaticcio, who was then in Paris. Francis could trust his own 
refined taste in these matters; and even his infatuation for the 
lovely favourite could not blind him to Cellini’s surpassing ment, 
In a transport of delight he exclaimed one day, that he knew not 
which was the happier, the prince who found a subject so entirely 
after his own heart, or the artist who served a master so well able 
to appreciate his genius. Nor was the monarch’s favour limited 
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jo words of praise; the turbulent sculptor was rewarded with 
several abbeys, which, according to the custom of the day, were 
freely bestowed on lay ns, and thus the revenues destined for 
sacred filled Cellini’s coffers, and sustained the gay life 
of an artist and man of pleasure in the dissipated Paris of the 
sixteenth century. He exercised a generous hospitality at his 
&chiteau,” as he calls it, and in spite of his by no means moral 

tation, a bishop from his own land was not ashamed to be his 

for months together. 

Secure of the royal countenance, Cellini could follow the bent 
of his temper, and defy the intrigues of his enemies. But the 
holiday season was drawing to its close for the pleasure-lovin 

ing and his court. War with England loomed like a dark shed 
on the sunny sky, and the cares of state drove lighter preoccupa- 
tions from the king’s mind. Cellini was shrewd enough to see 

for the present at least, it would be labour lost to continue 
the tasks at which he was working; the more so, because much 

ious metal and many costly processes were required for their 
completion. The royal finances were too crippled for a con- 
tinuance of these lavish expenses when war was imminent, and 
Cellini regretfully determined to return to Italy. 

Accordingly, he bequeathed his atelier = | household to the 
administration of Ascanio, his pupil and assistant, commended his 
interests to the charge of his old patron the Cardinal of Ferrara, 
and left Paris. Arrived at Florence, Cellini went to pay his 

ts, as a citizen of the republic, to the Grand Duke Cosmo 
de Medici, who eagerly begged the sculptor to abandon definitely 
the French king and enter his own service, and was profuse in 
promises that he should lose nothing by the exchange. Cellini, 
who had, perhaps, a notion that the illustrious family of the 
Medici, world-famed for their encouragement of the arts, might 
prove better paymasters than the King of France, made some 
show of hesitation, but at length yielded. In offering him the 
commission of a colossal statue of Perseus, the duke had touched 
his weak point; his dearest ambition was to “convince his country- 
men, who knew him only as the goldsmith and designer of coins 
and medals, that his genius as a sculptor gave him a claim to rank 
among the great masters of the Florentine school. With his 
usual energy, Cellini attacked his work, and soon not only de- 
lighted the duke, but won the favour of the duchess by the 
exquisite vases and the waist-belt, richly wrought in gold, which 
he hastened to lay at her feet. But no man more than he was to 
experience the futility of trusting in princes, for when the pre- 
patations for casting the statue were complete, and funds were 


needed for the work, the supplies were stopped, and as Cellini had 
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alvead been put to heavy charges without repayment, the nj 
y tomtutant round all’ his ire, He, who ed ber ait 


“friend” by the first sovereign of Christendom, was little awed 
by the rank of his new master, and in an audience with the grand 
duke he did not spare him some unpalatable truths, 

Signor mio,” said the angry sculptor, “this city has ever been 
the school of great excellences; but when a man has once shown 
of what stuff he is made, he should seek employment elsewhere jf 
he would fain increase the fame of his prince and country. This 
is the pure truth, signor. It was so with the great Michael 
Angelo, with Donatello, and with Leonardo da Vinci. I, there. 
fore, pray your highness to give me leave to depart. But’—this 
was a touch of malice which Cellini could not resist bestowing on 
his rival the sculptor Bandinelli—“ it were better to give Bandi- 
nelli more than he demands than to give him license to depart, for 
. if he travelled to other lands, so great is his presumptuous igno- 
rance, that he would dishonour the noble school whence he 
sprung.” 

Averse to losing Cellini, the duke loosened his purse-strings, 
but not with a liberality equal to the sculptor’s expectations, and 
he was the more discontented on hearing how ill his interests were 
served in Paris by those he had relied on to protect them. As 
canio nursed the hope of supplanting his master, and rather en- 
couraged than opposed the reports of disaffection to the king 
which Cellinis foes were not slack in promulgating. The Flo 
rentine underwent the proverbial fate of the absent, and was 
slandered on all sides. But his ready wit and firmness, even at a 
distance, suggested self-defence. In a long letter, written for the 
king’s eye, he exposed the history of his dealings with: his royal 
employer. After recounting his various works and the sums he 
had received for them, and declaring that, except in honour and 
credit—the only rewards he coveted—he had gained nothing by 
his labours, he stated his willingness to forsake all and return to 
vindicate his loyalty, were it at the risk of his life. This heroic 
strain was well calculated to touch the generous feeling of the 
king. But Francis did not long survive to foster the “ fruitful 
strifes and rivalries of peace” in which he eo delighted; in April, 
1547, France lost her monarch and the arts a beneficent patron. 
Cellini continued to endure many contraricties at the court of the 
Medici. The variable humour of Cosmo, who, while one day all 
suavity and smiles, would the next, without apparent motive, turn 
the cold shoulder on the sculptor, the jealousy of rivals, the 
searcity of money to defray the current expenses of his atelier, 
all these were sources of perpetual mortification to Cellini, who 
often reverted with longing heart to the golden days he passed in 
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ula helle France.” Benvenuto was not of a humour to support 
Ps nen criticisms of his master, and hot words frentiensly 
passed between them on the subject of the great bronze Perseus, 
now in of completion. 2 
The account of the casting of this statue, and all its difficulties 
wa di ments, recals the patience and courage of Palissy 
somewhat similar circumstances, Cellini, who had planned 
, method of casting the bronze by a process unknown to the 
Florentine school, who treated the idea with derision, had spent 
almost his last crown upon the preparations, the mould, the metal, 
the furnace, and the large stores of wood needed to feed it, and 
the of melting was begun, when he was seized with a 
so violent that all deemed it mortal, and from his bed of 
ing he could only implore the workmen for the love of God 
to obey the instructions he had given. But as he lay, apparently 
in extremity, the news was brought him that the casting had 
entirely failed; and so powerfully did these ill tidings affect him, 
that the flickering lamp of life seemed to rekindle into flame. 
He leaped from his bed, rushed into the atelier with a mien so 
pile and ghastly, that the workmen cried out in affright, and, 
seeing at a glance that the metal in the furnace had been allowed 
to fuse imperfectly, and become a coagulated mass, instead of 
flowing properly into the mould, he sent out for all the fagots 
that could be obtained, and with them raised flames so violent as 
toget on fire the roof of the building. But this was a trifling 
contretemps, and to maintain the heat and liquefy the bronze, 
every dish, plate, and spoon of metal which the sculptor possessed 
were flung into the mould, and at last the wished-for result 


The violent excitement had worked liked a charm upon the 
sick man. When he saw the metal flowing in the right channel, 
and knew the danger was over, he flung himself on his bed and 

like a child, waking refreshed and in sound health. When 
the metal had cooled down, with what triumph did the master re- 
move the coverings, and see the Perseus, which had cost him such 
labour of brain and hands, stand revealed in all its majesty ! 

The day when the statue was exposed in the Piazza was an ex- 
iting one for the city. Politics in highly-cultured Florence 
scarcely raised a keener interest than the latest production of that 
famed school whose painters and sculptors were the wonder and 
envy of Europe. Crowds thronged to look upon the newly- 
unveiled Perseus; eulogistic sonnets without number were affixed 
tothe pedestal, and the sculptor was loaded with flattery. 

duke, seeing the general satisfaction, which was gratifying 
tho to his own amour-propre as the protector of the successful 
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artist, was prodigal in expressions of pleasure and prom; 
liberal ents bat the «ald, old aon was repeated aes, 
question of solid recompense came forward. Cellini, in his indig. 
nation, having perceived that he was being put off with fy, 
excuses, declared that ten thousand crowns would not repay the 
labours of brain and brow which the statue had demanded; y 
which the prince angrily retorted that with such a sum he could, 
far from purchasing a statue, build palaces and cities. The sculptor 
answered proudly that his highness might easily find men who 
could construct palaces and cities, but perhaps not one who could 
conceive and execute a statue such as the Perseus. 

In the midst of these hot discussions, Cellini was commissioned 
to attract the great Michael Angelo into the service of the grand 
duke. The master was then at Rome, occupied with the comple 
tion of St. Peter’s, and he evidently judged the urgent advice of the 
ambassador to be given in the spirit of the fox, who, having lost 
his own tail, recommended his brethren to cut off theirs; for, in 
reply to Cellini’s solicitations, he only said, with a malicious smile, 
“Have you then such cause of content with the duke’s treat 
ment?’ And with this answer the Florentine was forced to leave 
Buonarotti, who had heard of his vexations at the court of the 
Medici. In spite of disappointments, Cellini’s head and hand were 
ever at the service of his patron; he fortified one of the gates of 
Florence on a principle of his own invention, and, the Perseus 
once off his mind, occupied himself with plans for fresh statues, as 
well as with the interior decoration of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
which church was in process of construction. 

With the removal of the duke and court to Pisa, whither he 
followed them for awhile, the autobiography of Cellini closes, Of 
the remaining years of his life he has left no record. We leam 
from his contemporaries that he continued to live—and with him, 
to live meant to work ardently and ceaselessly—in his native state, 
and that he was in 1554 enrolled among its nobility. We further 
hear of his resolution to turn monk, and shortly afterwards of his 
choosing marriage instead of the cloister. He died at Florence in 
1571. 

The pages of his memoirs, which we have followed in this out- 
line of his chequered life, leave a strong impression of the force of 
character, the intense vitality of the man, as well as of the manners 
of his epoch. Cellini belonged to the aristocracy of genius, which 
in that exclusive age, when the distinctions of rank were firmly 
fixed and not lightly overstepped, could yet point proudly toa 
escutcheon which ranked it as equal with the noblest of the earth. 

“There were giants in the land in those days,” and if the 
Florentine goldsmith and sculptor cannot claim to stand with such 
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gs Michael Angelo, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, or the Divine 


those “sons of the merning” of art which broke with 
splendour upon the wond.) .ag world—yet his rich imagina- 
tion and vigorous energy of production, originality of idea, and 
. perfection of finish—in a word, his true artist spirit, must rank him 
among the unforgotten. Cellini’s indomitable hauteur and fiery 
nature, which would bear no shadow of injustice, deepened in him 
the honourable pride imparted by the consciousness of his rare 
talent. Endowed with great © pars strength and dauntless 
courage, “Gare a qui me touche” might have been his motto. 
His sword ever hung loosely in its sheath to avenge by the strong 
arm of the soldier the insult offered to the artist. His rapidity of 
ction was great. Like all artists of the first order, he worked 
ome his nature imperiously compelled him to do so. He pos- 
sessed in a high degree that “enormous capacity for taking 
trouble” which is Mr. Carlyle’s definition of true genius. He 
loved pleasure in all its forms, and put no curb upon his violent 
passions. He exemplified the principle: 


Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will ; 


and whether the object of his desire was a mistress or a vengeance, 
the triumph of carrying off a royal commission in the teeth of a 
confident rival, or that of pointing a gun from the walls of St. 
A with more deadly effect than those “to the manner born,” 
ini threw into his aim of the moment the whole passion of 
his ardent soul. Fighting, working, revelling, no hour of his life 
away without making its mark; and the intense energy of 

is character, as well as the luxuriant imagination which guided 
his bold yet delicate chisel, has won him a place among the fore- 
most men of the great Renaissance era, and stamped his personality 
upon its annals with a sharper imprint than many, his superiors in 
genius of the supremest order, have been able to leave behind 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


LXII. 


THE BISHOP’S ARRIVAL. 


WHo among the opponents of dignity and state, however 
sombre his reflections, has not allowed his gaze to be fascinated at 
times by equipage, the proud horses, the silver trappings, the 
courtly driver, and his lacqueyed train, with lord and lady slung 
within the coroneted panels? What then must not its admirers 
feel when the last of a hundred bishops, a mitre on either side, 
drives up to a prince’s door? 

Look on that scene and weep! for the waters of Babylon are 
dried up. Butler, the butler, was at his post, surrounded by his 
gentry, who yawned on the arrival of the coach, and flung open 
both glass doors. They advanced half-way down the steps in their 
haste to receive the guest, but they were anticipated by the sacred 
attendant. Joseph, the gentleman of the bedchamber, in plain 
clothes, descended on angel’s wings; the carriage-door flew out, 
the steps fell as if down themselves, and the prelate alighting, 
stretched his legs like other men. 

Dr. Master saluted the butler with all the kindness that was ex- 
— and went in. He was met by Lord Chiltern, who took 

iis hand in silence, and led him to the drawing-room, where 
Olive and Janet awaited him, and they jumped up to receive his 
kiss, 

“ You are very tired,” said Janet, who of those present had least 
cause of constraint, “and you must sit down on your old arm- 
chair.” 

With this decision she dragged him to his seat, and exacted a 
promise from him that he would go with her and see her chickens 
the first thing on the morrow. 

“What a curious child,” said Dr. Master, “ to have remembered 
it. When I was here last she used to sit on my lap after pushing 
me down into this cushion.” 

Janet was on his lap again. 

“T have a better memory than you think for,” said Janet. 

“You must not let her be troublesome, bishop,” said Lord 
Chiltern; “she does not want much encouraging.” 
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«Jam no weight at all,” interrupted Janet. 
i Would you prefer ~ to your room?” said Lord Chiltern. 


«Jt is a long drive.” : 

«No, my dear Chiltern,” said the bishop, “not yet. And how 
is my little Olive?” 

~ A are to attend to me first,” said Janet. Do you know 


who is coming to dinner?” 
«How can I possibly tell, my dear child? I know that I am 


for one. : 
« Well, then, I shall tell you; first there is Mr. Darkage. You 


know him ?” 
«J do,” said the bishop, “and shall be most happy to meet him 


“Then there is Dr. Prosody; he says he knows you!” 
«J should suppose he did,” said the bishop. “ Did he tell you 
that we once had a great fight, and that we were both winners?” 
«That cannot be true,” said Janet. 
“Janet!” said Olive. 
“Let them fight it out,” said Lord Chiltern. 
“Then how was it?” asked Janet. 
“T must not tell secrets,” said the bishop. 
M: shall ask Dr. Prosody, and if he will not say, I know who 
W 
“Who?” said the bishop. 
«John Prentis,” said Janet. 
“Well, and who else is coming ?” 
“Mr, Cocker,” said Janet; “ he is a funny man.” 
“Well, and who is Mr. Cocker?” 
Papa will tell you afterwards.” 
“Well, then?” said the bishop. 
“Mr. Chatterton; he can talk faster than you can!” 
“ Proceed.” 
“And Mr, Quintilly,” said Janet. 
“T have met Mr. Quintilly,” said the bishop; “he is zealous.” 
“That is all,” said Janet. 
“And a very nice party too,” said the bishop. 
“Where is Cousin John?” continued Janet. 
omg is over the water, my child,” said the bishop, touched 
visibly, 
*1 used to breakfast at table when he was here.” 
“And I hope you will do so now, and sit by me,” said the 
bishop, looking at his watch. “And now you shall have the 
our of taking me to my room.” 
Those who have volumes to exchange, and time before them, 
less on meeting than might be supposed, and the little that 
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they say promotes no conversation, for it is agreed to, howeyey 
deep its meaning. The topic touched upon and persisted jp 
between the illustrious kinsmen was wind and weather, which 
were turned over, to the danger of the compass itself, had it not 
thus happily been boxed in the operation. 

The bishop submitted himself to Janet, who led him by the 
hand up the slippery stairs to the state room. Lord Chiltern rane 
the bell, but she, despising the attendance of Joseph, took her 
uncle round his room, showed him the console-glass, and ordered 
him to look at himself; dragged him to the wash-stand and 
towels, peeped into the soap-tray, and, assured that he could want 
nothing more, bounded quickly from the chamber. The bishop 
followed her with a smile, and wished that the business of the 
morrow could be settled by him and Janet alone. 

Mrs. Boldero had inspected the room hourly since the clock 
struck one; she had put every table and chair in an order that 
made the bishop appear present before he came, even to a down- 
cushion before his easy-chair for him to kneel on at his prayers, 
And now that he was there, she walked twice by his door, 
and, when she heard his shoes creak inside, felt an honourable 
thrill. 

Meantime the happy guests arrived, for it is the parson’s joy to 
speculate on a diocesan, as 1t was Lord Chiltern’s purpose to 
gratify it. When Prosody met his old rival, he avowed that the 
eift of livings was better for a man’s condition than the gift of 
toncues., 

In those days, out of a large number of bishops there were seven 
whose countenances were essentially bland, a number probably cor- 
responding with the seven churches of old; but of the seven, Dr. 
Master’s was the blandest. He had a genial manner, and he fitted 
himself so nicely to the level of his company by raising others and 
depressing himself, that even the clerk caught the airs of the 
parson. While he shared scholarship with Prosody, as if they had 
been co-editors, he lent Quintilly half his bishopric, who for the 
moment felt his elevation, but his consciousness returning, he was 
struck by the prelate’s visage, and by his own lantern, rush-lit 
jaws. The bishop took Cocker by the hand, our Cocker; he took 
him by both hands, his Cocker. How quizzically he had looked 
at old Darkage, putting his face close up to Darkage’s face, and 
laughing with joy at a man through his own spectacles. And 
Chatterton, whose head wagged in place of his tongue (for there 
is situated the human tail), till the bishop paroled him—how he 
talked on receiving his liberty! At the end of every twelfth 
sentence he added another, though it was still a dozen. 

Having set the clergy chatting, having silenced them as he 
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from one to the other, a gigantic success, he placed himself 
y Olive, looked at her dark hair and damask rose, skipped over 
her mourning, and took her white hand in his. 

Mathematics is modest, and Cocker stood still; philology is 
loquacious and impudent; Prosody resumed speech; divinity is 
interpolating ; Quintilly threw in a word; loquacity is shameless; 
and Chatterton drew the laugh, the highest social prize—not that 
Darkage joined in it without his bishop. 

« Now, then, dinner!” said Lord Chiltern; and the bishop put 
Olive’s white hand on his glossy arm. 

The bishop and Olive sat on Lord Chiltern’s right, Dr. Prosody 
on his left; then came Cocker right and Darkage left, with 
Quintilly and Chatterton next in turn at the circular table: yet it 
was rather an oblong one; it wanted a ninth, which it would have 
had a few short months ago. 

An oblong table is not like a long face, though it often groans 
under its weight, appealing to the very centre of gravity for pity. 
It was a heavy turbot; its glistening plate-armour, in which it had 
served itself up alive, was taken off, and it was dished, but in 
metal more suited to taste than its own precious scales. But no 
longer weighed in its own balance and poised in mid-ocean, the 
party did it justice. How they did eat! 

The very sherry was golden; for an age it had lain next thie 
bowels of the earth, mellowing, like the auriferous veins of the 
Ural. How they did drink! 

The fish and soup were the first meal, and they were succeeded 
by more and more, till the bishop, coming to the conclusion that 
all appetite was over, returned hearty thanks, and laid himself 
open to conversation. 

“What do you think of Olive’s little scheme, for I hear that 
she has been explaining it to you through the whole of dinner,” 
said Lord Chiltern to his right reverend brother. 

“Tt 1s highly commendable, and must be encouraged,” an- 
swered the bishop. . 

“What do you say to it, Darkage?” said Lord Chiltern to his 
left reverend. 

“T was not attending fully to what passed,” the rector replied. 

“Then I shall take upon myself to explain,” said the bishop, 
who received a nod of assent from his host. 

_ “These are days in which charity does not fail, but springs up 
in the hearts of the young. My dear young niece seated at my 
side, I will not now give her pious motives, has reminded her 
good father for some months past, that there is no county hospital, 
no asylum for the poor in times of sickness and sorrow; and, 
would you believe it, she insists on his establishing one out of his 
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own pocket! Now, I advise her, but she does not listen to me, 
that it would be better to call a meeting of the county, and 4, 
forward a resolution to the sheriff.” 

“© So I should sav,” observed Dr. ip rosody. 

“It would be much better not,” said Olive, “and I am gure 
papa agrees with me.” 

“T must say that the more public it is the better,” interposed 
Mr. Darkage. ‘Then why did he laugh? 

“ And what do you say, Mr. Cocker?” asked the bishop, 

“The two propositions do not run parallel,” said Mr. Cocker, 
“but they meet at the same point.” 

“That is good; yes, it is, indeed,” said the bishop; “and now, 
Mr. Quintilly, you are to be heard.” 

“] lean to the side of publicity,” observed the vicar, who drew 
large congregations with the boldness of an artist that would not 
have shrunk from the Derby Day; “ and, let me add, that should 
an a ypeal be required, my pulpit will not shrink from its duty.” 

hat is most kind of Mr. Quintilly,” said the bishop. Mr, 
C mieion the chair is with you. 

“ An excellent idea, no doubt,” said Mr. Chatterton; “I wish 
some one would start a hospital for poor curates. When I am ill 
myself you may depend upon it I call in no doctors; they are 
very good sort of people, but they must look sharp to get my 
quurter’s pay out of me. I will preach, my lord, as much as you 
hke, if the vicar will lend me his pulpit; but as to subs cribing, 

all 1 can say is that I like charity very much, but at a distance.” 

Here the speaker waved his arm, as if to keep the list of donors 
at bay. 

Chatterton’s was the speech of the evening, it excited roars of 
laughter ; it delighted the bishop, and had the magical effect o! 
giving a cheerful turn to the discussion. 

“For my part,” said the bishop, “I should not wish for a better 
friend than Mr. Chatterton ; he gives us his goodwill.” 

“ That is very true, my lord,” said Chatte rton, “but you would 
not thank me for that if it was not indorsed; if I should get a 
living in the county I might then think of coming down with 
my five guineas, which now keeps me for a month; meantime, I 
drink your lordship’s good health.” 

“ Now, Chiltern, we must enlist Mr. Chatterton by making 
him chaplain to the institution,” said the bishop. 

“ And to me, too, if he pleases,” said Lord Chiltern; “ then he 
can hold two livings.” 

“ Before 1 have got one!” exclaimed Chatterton. 

Olive did not fail to take her uncle to task for exposing her 
charitable weakness. 


9° 
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«] must tell you the real truth,” observed she; “it is our wish 
to preserve the memory of my dear brother from oblivion, that 
he may have a place in the family in after days, when his brief 
term will be passed over as if he had never lived. We thought 
a monument unsuitable to his youth, and fit only to commemorate 
the virtues of men who had been of service to the world. He 
was too young to have done good to his country, yet we believe 
that if tried in the course of a life that might have extended over 
many years to come, he would have done his duty. <A career 
that has been cut short cannot be represented by a statue; but the 
love that was within his heart might yet be shown by a memorial, 
of which the object is to do good to the poor.” 

« How well I perceive the delicate distinction, my dear child, 
and I shall enter warmly into your wishes with your father.” 

The bishop, in the course of the evening, saw an opportunity 
of touching Prosody’s button with one finger, which, not being 
retracted, invited attention, 

“ As I understand,” said the prelate, “ you have a youth with 
you named John Prentis. Am I right?” 

" « Perfectly,” said Prosod 

“A youth of unknown origin,” said the bishop. 

“Yes, on his father’s side; he has a mother, and a splendid 
specimen of a woman she is, as you would say if you saw her.” 

“They are a good deal interested in him here, and [ am not 
without a wish to serve him.” 

“Lord Chiltern is passionately fond of him,’ 

“Tam glad of that; what will he be fit for?” 

“He would be fit for anything,” said Prosody. 

“You think so, do you? There is now a very fine opening 
for a young man in the Navy.” 

“THe is too good for that,” said Prosody. 

“That is not conceivable.” 

“He is my best pupil,” said Prosody. 

“Then you, perhaps, would be the one to represent to him what 
is thought, not from me, for you know our party is out; but 
Chiltern is all-powerful.” 

“You would not try persuasion if you knew him; he is one of 
the most resolute fellows for his age that has ever come within my 
experience.” 

“What, does he seem bent on himself? I have only heard him 
spoken of generally, but what you say interests me.” 

“He is reading for the university.” 

“You surprise me; and is he really advanced in classics?” 

“More so than I was at his age, or ten years later; he has read 
up all the German philology.” 
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“ Has he any mathematics ?” 

“ Ask Cocker.” 

* T must talk a little more about him to Chiltern.” 

“Mr. Cocker,” said the bishop, “Iam glad to have met you 
as an old brother mathematician.” ; 

Mr. Cocker bowed, not with his neck, for it was fast set, but 
with his back. 

“ And how do you like Chiltern school?” 

“Tt suits me very well, it is near my old college; and it wil] 
not be long before a living comes down to my turn.” 

‘ Are mathematics encouraged at the school ?” 

“There are some good pupils; there is one who ought to make 
a figure.” 

* How old is he?” 

“Not seventeen; but he has the lunar theory at his fingers 
ends.” 

“ But that is rather remarkable.” 

“ And the theory of light, too. ” 

“ You do not mean Prentis?” 

“The same.’ 

“ Dr. Prosody was speaking about him just now ; ; the members 
of my family here are interested in his progress.” 

“ Lord Chiltern dotes on him; do you know he has not courage 
to gallop by the school without pulling up?” 

The bishop put out a finger towards Prosody’s button. It 
brought the ilidheeer to bear, for there 1s magnetic iron in the 
blood. 

Cocker has told me about the lad.” 

“Tf you would like to see him, I will send him down to- 
morrow,” said Prosody. 

“ Not for the world; it would look strange if I were to inter- 
fere. Could anything in the whole course of nature be so sad as 
that most sad of all sad accidents! For six weeks I could scarcely 
close my eyes. My poor son is still in a state of mind that 1s 
pitiable i in the extreme; he goes nowhere, he leads a life of grief; 
he is perfectly inconsol: ible. His distress is increased in the 
highest degree by the reflection that all this property falls to him. 
You can imagine what his trial must be.” 

Thus the ‘bishop had a word for all; Darkage has set down 
what was said to him in his memorials of the past, a work that was 
never brought up to the day of publication; and what was said 
to Quintilly, that divine said to other people. 








A REPUBLICAN CANTINIERE.* 


LITTLE FRITZEL dwelt in peace in the village of Anstatt, amid 
the German Vosges. The family consisted of an uncle, Doctor 
Jacob Wagner, an old servant, Lizbeth, and little Fritzel, adopted 
by the doctor upon the death of his sister Christina. Fritzel was 
ten years of age, he wore a cotton cap, a jacket of brown vel- 
veteen, pantaloons of grey linen, and wooden shoes, and he was a 
lively boy, apt in learning, his education being attended to in his 
spare hours by the uncle, otherwise much engaged in professional 
duties. ‘These were happy days, and when Fritzel had to drive 
the cows and goats up the slopes of the Birkenwald, the pretty 
little Elisa Meyer, daughter of the burgomaster, would insist upon 
going with him, and together they would light a fire to bake 
potatoes in the ashes, or lime twigs, whereby to catch small 
birds. 

So much tranquillity and happiness was not destined to last 
long. One night little Fritzel was woke up by the sounds of an 
unusual tumalt in the hitherto quiet village. Looking out of his 
garret window, he saw that the street was encumbered with armed 
men in blue garments with red facings, broad white belts, three- 
cornered hats, and pigtails swinging behind. A group had sta- 


tioned themselves around the village pump directly in front of 


the doctor’s house, others went in and out of the villagers’ houses 
as if they were their own, whilst on the “ grande place” a great 
fire had been lit, and hideous preparations were going on for the 
roasting of a whole ox. 

The French republicans had, in fact, taken possession of the 
village, and were helping themselves to bread, wine, meat, and 
anything else that took their fancy, just as if the fact of entering 
a place constituted a right to whatever resources it was possessed 
of, But such was war in the good old times. When Fritzel got 
down-stairs, he found his uncle conversing with a great personage 
with red whiskers and red feathers in his hat, whom he addressed 
as cltoyen commandant, and who was cross-questioning the doctor 
in the intervals of despatching the bread, the ham, and the wine 


7 the house. Fritzel instinctively took refuge behind his uncle’s 
chair. 
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Madame Thérese. Par Erckmann-Chatrain. Cinquitme Edition. Paris : 
Hetzel et A. Lacroix. 
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“Have you been to Réethal lately?’ the republican office 
asked, in a rude, imperious tone. 

“ 1 was there three days ago,” Uncle Jacob replied. 

“ Were there any Austrians there?” 

“Re.” 

“You say no. Well, then, you lie. We do not hang those 
who deceive us, we shoot them down like dogs, so take care what 
you say.” 

Uncle Jacob persisted. Fritzel began tocry. The old servant's 
hand shook like an aspen-leaf as she endeavoured to soothe the 
ferocious republican by pouring out more wine. The commandant 
allowed himself to be conciliated. 

“ And that boy,” he said, pointing to Fritzel, “he is your son?’ 

“No, my nephew.” 

“ Well, he is a promaising lad; bring him up in the love of the 
rights of men, and instead of keeping cows he may become a 
commandant like myself. J was once a farrier at Sarreguemines, 
and but for the Republic should be still beating the anvil. The 
count who is with the white coats would have been an eagle and 
I an ass but for the revolution, It has changed all that. Come, 
another bumper to the Republic, one and indivisible !” 

Conversation was interrupted by a row outside. 

“Sergeant Lafléche!” shouted the ci-devant farrier, with a 
stentorian voice. 

An old grey moustache, as dry as a salt herring, made his 
appearance. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“ An aristocratic publican, who refuses to meet the demands of 
Citizen Theresa,” replied the sergeant. 

“ Bring him here, then.” 

In a few minutes Joseph Spick, the host of the Cruchon @Or, 
was led in between four soldiers. He was followed by a pale but 
handsome young woman, with a straight nose, a high forehead, 
and long black hair, which was plaited up beneath a felt hat with 
a tricolor cockade. Fritzel had never seen any but light or red- 
haired damsels, and as he looked at this sprightly fair one, with 
her long blue mantle, her little barrel suspended to her neck, and 
her great black eyes sparkling with anger, he thought that she 
was the most magnificent and most splendid female he had ever 
set his eyes upon. " 

“ Well, Theresa,” said the commandant, “ what is the matter‘ 

“ Well, sir, there was no more brandy for the men. _ | went to 
the first hostelry I came to, to replenish my cask; this kaiserlik 
not only refused, but when I went to help myself, he rushed 
upon me, struck me, and otherwise maltreated me.” 
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«A man without a particle of civic feeling!” exclaimed the 
commandant. ‘ He ought to be shot, but he 1s too stupid to be 
worth the powder. Let him be placed in arrest; and you, Theresa, 
vet your supplies for the brave republicans.” _ 

When, alter a time, Fritzel ventured forth into the street,.he 
saw the cantinicre’s cart at the door of Spick’s hostelry. She 
herself was seated close by, sewing up the disasters of the previous 
day’s march, a little drummer-boy about twelve years of age was 
sleeping at her feet, and by him, also asleep, lay a dog covered 
with mud. Dut boy and dog were suddenly awoke by the sound 
of musketry, and a soldier came running up to announce that the 
kaiserlik were} at hand with the outposts. . The commandant 
mounted his horse, whilst the rappel was beaten, and ordered the 
men to form square. This they did, with the officers, drummers, 
and the cantiniére in the centre. No sooner was the square formed 
than the red coats of the hussars were seen turning the corner of 
the street. They came down lke a whirlwind upon the repub- 
licans, but the latter held their ground. The first fire unhorsed 
several, the second still more, and the first two simultaneous dis- 
charges were followed by file firing and bayonet thrusts. The 
hussars, after several gallant attempts to break the square, were 
obliged to retire, leaving many of their number and several 
maimed horses in the street. The ranks of the republicans were 
also thinned by pistol-shots and sabre-cuts, and they were busy-— 
Theresa handing round brandy—others binding up their wounds, 
and the officers aurriedly fillimg up the ranks, when a troop of 
Huhlans came galloping down the street lance in hand. But it 
was in vain that they in their turn also attempted to break the 
solid square; they were repulsed, as had happened to their pre- 
decessors, but not until the ranks of the republicans had been so 
thinned that it was deemed advisable to beat a hasty retreat. ‘To 
cover this they piled carts, furniture, anything that would burn, 
into a hasty barricade, and then set fire to it. All that Fritzel 
could see was that the little drummer-boy was crying, ahd that 
Theresa was not with the retreating column. Her little cart had 
indeed been confiscated by the soldiery to help in constructing the 
barricade. It was a long time before the fire was put out, and 
then the Austrians came and gave orders for the removal of the 
wounded and the burial of the dead. The greater number of 
these lay around the pump where Theresa’s cart had stood. When 
they came to remove the bodies, she was found beneath, her face 
white as snow, her beautiful black hair floating loose in a pool of 
blood, and her hands extended. Her dog lay alive and unhurt at 
her feet growling defiance. 

Doctor Jacob Wagner, placing his hand on her heart, declared 
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that she still lived, and he ordered her to be removed into his own 
house. Once there and in bed, her wound was probed; a pistol 
ball had entered near the armpit, but striking a rib, had deviated 
in its course, and was easily extracted. The operation aroused the 
patient, who, to the infinite satisfaction of her canine attendant, 
who had never lost sight of her, began to moan. Next day fever 
supervened, and in her delirium she ejaculated : 

“Father! Jean! all dead! Vive la patrie! Vive la Ré 
publique ?’ 

Lisbeth, hearing these exclamations, declared that these people 
were savages, and all that could be done was to pray for them, 
The doctor, however, never ceased in his kindly attentions, and 
that although all his ne ighbours averred that 1t was wrong to take 
an interest in people who had come only to rob and plunder, and 
the old women declared that the presence of the cantiniére would 
bring down the fire of heaven upon the village. The fair cantinidye 
had lost so much blood, and the fever that Swed was so violent, 
that her recovery was very slow. When she did regain her senses, 
the first words she uttered were: 

“Jean! the little’drummer-boy "” 

Fritzel remembered all about the little drummet -boy, and he 
hastened to relate that he had seen him go away weeping, but 
sound in flesh and limb, with the republic: ans. The patient ap- 
peared to be relieved by the statement, and after shedding 
abundant tears she embraced Fritzel, the dog wageing his tail as 
if in approval, and ever afterwards taking Fritzel in the createst 
affection. Scipio was a real soldier’s dog. He could go through 
the exercise and leap over a stick for the Republic and for 
General Hoche, but nothing could induce him to stir for tl 
King of Prussia. Fritzel, when ex xhibiting his accomplishments 
to the villagers, was as proud as if he had been Marshal Wiirmser 
himself in his long white mantle, embroidered in gold. 

One fine day a neighbour came in with the news that the re- 
publicans had been beaten at oe The doctor, anxious 
to spare his patient, suggested that the news might be premature. 

“No,” quietly observed the sick woman; “if a _— was 
fought the day before yesterday at Kaiserslautern we must ha 
met with a check; for had the French gained the day, he y W wld 
have marched to the relief of Landau, blocked by the Austrians, 
and the right wing would have passed t hrough this village. Do 
not think,” she continue d, after a moment’s hesitation, “ that this 
news afflicts me. I have seen the Brunswickers in Champagn 
My father, my brothers, all but the youngest—little Jean—fell in 
the defence of their cou ntry. But the kaiserlik were driven away 
by men in wooden shoes, and it is not one defeat nor twenty that 
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will conquer us. Where one falls, twenty rise up to take his 
lace, for we fight for liberty, for justice, for the rights of men! 
Vhat grieves me is, that so many brave men should allow them- 
selves to be slain on your side for kings and nobles, who are their 
oreatest enemies, when common sense should tell them to be on 
our side, and to drive away the oppressors of the poor.” 

Theresa had so excited herself that the doctor was obliged to 
soothe her, but her words and her enthusiasm were no more lost 
upon him than they were upon the boy Fritzel. The good 
old doctor even volunteered to travel in a sledge, for it was winter, 
and the snow had fallen, as far as Kaiserslautern, in order to obtain 
information that might set his patient’s mind at ease. Here he 
learnt how General Ambert, having attacked the right of the 
Prussians on the 28th of December without General Hoche having 
been able to support him, owing to the difficulties of the ground, he 
had been repulsed, and how Hoche had renewed the attack on the 
centre the next day; but unsupported in his turn by Ambert, he 
had likewise been obliged to retire with considerable loss. He 
further learnt that the first battalion of the second brigade having 
suffered so severely in the village of Anstatt, it had not been 
engaged in the combat, and that little Jean was therefore safe. 
But the most curious information he picked up from the wounded 
republicans was that his patient—Madame Theresa—was a kind of 
Cornelia, known to the whole army of the Moselle as “La 
Citoyenne.” The commandant of the battalion had been killed; 
a bridge had to be carried, defended by a battery and two regi- 
ments of Prussians. The republicans hesitated, when “ La 
Citoyenne” caught up the flag, and bidding little Jean beat the 
charge, advanced with him in front. The republicans could not 
leave their cantinidre and drummer-boy unsupported. They 
rushed to the charge, driving the Prussians before them, and 
thus obtained possession of the bridge and of the guns that de- 
fended it. 

“Ah! said Theresa, weeping and blushing at the same time, 
as the doctor warmed with the recital, “no credit to me. The 
commandant of the battalion, who had been killed, was our fathe 
and all that I and little Jean sought for was to perish also.” 

“Madame,” said the doctor, gravely, “all I can say is that, 
whatever induced you to act as you did, the action was not the less 
noble and courageous, and this house is honoured by the presence 
of a person who, without losing the feelings of a woman, can, 
when it is necessary, become a heroine. 

“Doctor,” replied Theresa, “do not talk that way, or I shall be 
obliged to leave you. But you have brought good news with you. 
Thank you, thank you. I shall get better now.” 
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When the doctor and Fritzel came down-stairs next morning ty 
their customary “soupe a la créme,” what was their surprise at 
seeing Theresa in her dress as a cantinicre, her jacket with brass 
buttons closed up to the throat, a red kerchief round her neck, and 
her hat on the table. She looked like a handsome young man. 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed the doctor, “is it you, Madame Theresa? 
W hat imprudence !” 

“Oh, doctor,” she said, fixing her large eyes gratefully upon 
him and smiling sweetly, “the good news of yesterday has mad 
me quite well,” 

“You have a good constitution, and I have no doubt but that 
in a few days you will be convalescent. But you must be 
prudent, and, above all things, you must not give way to cloomy 
thouchts.” | 

“T think, doctor, that, notwithstanding all one has to suffer, it 
is pleasant to live, and to me it is an additional pleasure to look 
upon a good man and to be able to say, ‘ but for him I should not 
be here.” 

“No, no!” interrupted the doctor, “it is He who animates al] 
things, and who preserves all things, who saved you. He does 
not wish all that is fair and beautiful in nature to perish. It is to 
Him that you must return thanks.” 

“1 feel myself quite strong now,” continued Theresa, “and | 
should like to help in the house. I can sew, and could help 
Fritzel in his lessons.” 

“Indeed!” observed the doctor, emitting a voluminous puff 
from his pipe, a manifestation of great inward satisfaction, “ you 
can sew as well as read and write. Well, that is strange for 
cantinicre.”’ 

“T was not always a cantiniére. My father was a school- 
master, but he was strongly imbued with republican ideas. When 
the Brunswickers appeared on the frontier, the school was given 
up, and my father, my brothers, and myself all joined the repub- 
lican bands, learning the exercise on the march. My father, being 
a learned man, was selected captain, as was usual, by popular 
acclamation. He became chef de bataillon before he died. I 
used to help him in his school. I taught the girls to read, write, 
and sew. Little did I dream at that time, when a rude word 
brought blushes to my check, that I should one day march with 
soldiers—that I should have to dispense brandy to the faint and 
wounded amidst the fire of the enemy, and have to drag my little 
‘art over the bodies of the dead.” 

“Ah, ah! I understand you now. I always pictured you te 
myself as by day and night with the soldiery. At times at the 

head of a bridge, at others falling by the village pump.” 
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And as he spoke thus, the doctor rubbed his hands with glee. 

The next day, Madame Theresa commenced her labours as 
housekeeper. She explored the wardrobe, drawers, and closets, 
Unrolled table-cloths, napkins, bed-linen, and chemises, and put 
aside whatever wanted mending, whiist Lizbeth, almost weeping 
with JOY, lit the fire under the boiler and made preparations fora 
erand washing-day. ‘Theresa also helped in the kitchen, and as 
to Fritzel, one hour was given to him every morning and evening, 
and he made, under her kind and excellent tuition, twice as much 
rogress in his French as he had done under the doctor’s super- 
intendence. ‘Theresa even introduced many improvements in the 
art of getting up and marking linen, in cookery, and in other 
domestic processes, which had been hitherto utterly unknown in 
the village, and which filled the rustic matrons with wonder, for 
they could not understand how a person holding so little reputable 
a position as that of cantini¢re te a regiment could know more 


than they did. 
Lizbeth, especially, could never sufficiently express her delight 


and surprise. 

“ How ideas change,” the old attendant would say; “to think 
that, when you first came here, I could not bear the sight of you 
as a republican, and now, if you were to go away, I should think 
that the house was going with you. We can no longer live with- 
out you.” 

“Ah, dear Lizbeth!” she would sighingly respond, “TI cannot 
always remain here, duty calls me elsewhere, and I only wait til! 
chance shall once more favour the republicans and bring them 
back on this side of the Vosges.” 

“Bah! you will remain here,” the old servant would persist. 
“You are happy here—you are respected now by the whole 
village, and what will you do with your sans-culottes? It is not 
a respectable life to lead to follow soldiers. You shall not go 
hence.” 

But Theresa would shake her head, and it was manifest that she 
only abided her time to rejoin her beloved battalion. 

Matters, however, went on peaceably until one day the doctor 
was reading his Zeitblatt by the fireside, Theresa was sewing at 
the window, and Fritzel was making Scipio go through his 
exercise, when suddenly a man on horseback rode up to the door. 

“Some one come for you to attend a patient,” Theresa ob- 
served, scanning the military appearance of the stranger rather 
suspiciously. 

The doctor did not reply, but got up to open the door. 

“Monsicur le Docteur Jacob,” said the stranger. “A letter 
from Dr. Feuerbach of Kaiserslautern.” 
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The doctor opened the letter and turned very white, and then 
glancing hastily at Theresa, he said: 

“Tell Dr. Feuerbach that I thank him. But before Starting 
on your journey back, come and take some refreshment at the 
Cruchon d’Or, I may have something to say to you.” ; 

A short time afterwards the doctor came back evidently jn q 
state of great perturbation. Theresa looked pensive and melap. 
choly. Lizbeth had come in to hear the news; even Fritze| 
opened his ears; and as to Scipio, he lifted his nose upwards and 
lowered his tail, as if about to show fight. His instinct told him 
at once that all was not right. 

The doctor on his side stoutly declared that all men were rascals 
alike, who only sought to do one another mischief, and he then 
explained that he had receivad a letter from his friend, Dr. Feuer- 
bach, warning him that he had been denounced as a Jacobin, who 
received all the malcontents of the country in his house to cele- 
brate the revolution—that he knowingly harboured a most dis 
affected and dangerous woman—and that an escort of Prussians 
was to be sent the very next day to obtain possession of her 

veTsSon. 

The house hitherto so peaceable was that day the scene of a 
terrible storm. ‘The doctor declaimed against the Prussians in the 
most violent terms. “ They were,” he said, ‘the most rude and 
arrogant people on the face of the earth. Anstatt was not in 
their country. The Austrians had left Theresa for dead, not the 
Prussians. And what right had they to do with a person sup- 
posed to be dead, and whom he had brought back to life! The 
Palatinate was not a conquered country, and he, Dr. Jacob 
Wagner, would apply to head-quarters for protection.” “ Res 
derelicta est res publica, res vulgata,” he said to himself, as he 
walked up and down the room in a state of the greatest agitation, 
perplexity, and grief. 

Madame Theresa approached him calmly but soothingly. 

“To not, dear doctor,” she said, “ vex yourself on my account. 
Before your letters can be answered, I shall be far away.” 

“What! you intend to leave me?” he ejaculated, his rugged 
face assuming a very purple hue. 

“Yes, ] intend to go, in order to spare you both grief and 
annoyance. You are too gvod, too just, and too generous to 
understand the rules of war. You dream of justice. In time of 
war force is everything, justice nothing. The Prussians are the 
victors, they will come and make a prisoner of me, that is their 
order. My hope was that the republicans would have returned, 
and that I should have been delivered by them on their way to 
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ndau; but since it is not so, I must take my chance, and give 


to the conquerors.” 
<a . sar was aliees he could not get out his words. At 
he said: 
ear ll you what it is, if you must go I will take you up the 
mountain, in a sledge, to old Ganglof’s—a friend of mine, a wood- 
eutter—who will screen you. They will not go up into the 
mountains to look after you.” 

But Madame Theresa would not hear of flight or evasion. No, 
she said, if the Prussians came there and did not find her, ~ 
would arrest the doctor in her place, and she would rather perish 
of cold and hunger in the prisons of Pomerania than expose the 
man who had saved her life to a moment’s pain. 

But the idea of parting with Theresa upset the whole house- 
hold. Uncle Jacob sat, with his face on his writing-desk, weep- 
ing in silence. Lizbeth appeared to be pursuing her usual avoca- 
tions, but she did not know precisely what she was doing, and she 
could not see through her tears. Theresa herself was overcome. 
All she could do was to take up Fritzel in her arms and say, “ Do 
not cry, Fritzel—do not ery. You will think sometimes of me. 
I will never forget you.” At length the doctor roused himself, as 
if inspired by a new idea: 

“ Madame Theresa,” he said, “since you will absolutely go, go 
you shall, but not with these brutal Prussians, who will take you 
away like a criminal in sight of the whole village. If they were 
to treat you rudely, or to insult you, I could not stand it. Permit 
me, then, to conduct you to Kaiserslautern before they come. We 
will start in my sledge early in the morning, taking the cross- 
roads, and we will be there by mid-day. Do you agree to 
it?” 

“Ah, Monsieur Jacob, how can I refuse this last mark of your 
affection?” she said. I accept with gratitude.” 

“Well, it shall be so, then,” said the doctor; “ and since it is 
settled, let us wipe away our tears, and do the best to console one 
another.” 

Dinner was, however, that day but a melancholy meal. Uncle 
Jacob brought up a bottle of old Burgundy from his cellar, but even 
its fine flavour failed to cheer those present. Lizbeth kept on 
murmuring against the rascally Prussians, who, she declared, ought 
to be received with kugelreiters, or horse-pistols. Fritzel’s heart 
was almost breaking at the idea of losing Scipio, whilst the 
doctor and the cantini¢re seemed to be absorbed in one another's 
gnef, 

Childhood ever sleeps well, even when worn down by sorrow. 
Fritzel did not wake up next morning till the sound of horses’ 
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feet, steel scabbards, and voices at the door aroused him from his 
slumbers. The Prussians, said the little fellow to himself had 
come, and his heart sunk within him at the idea that Une 
Jacob might have slept as late as himself. Looking out of his 
window, he saw five or six hussars, with their long Sabretaches 
hanging down beneath their cloaks, sword in hand. Their leader, 
a frail weakly boy, was cross-questioning Lizbeth, who stood ‘ 
the threshold holding by her broom. A crowd had assembled g 
the unusual scence, 

“You say your master and the prisoner went away tovether 
early this morning?” shouted the officer. 

“Yes,” replied Lizbeth. 

“ At what hour?’ 

“ About five o'clock; it was still dark, for I helped to fix the 
lantern to the sledge.” 

“ You knew we were coming, then?” 

“ We did,” replied Lizbeth, “and the doctor said he would take 
Madame Theresa to Kaiserslautern himself.” 

“But how was it, then, that we did not meet them on the 
way 2” 

“* Probably you came by the lower road, whilst the doctor took 
that by Waldeck and the mountain. There is more than one road 
to Kaiserslautern.” 

After a brief examination of the house, the officer had no other 
alternative left but to take his men to refresh themselves at the 
Cruchon d’Or, before retracing their steps without their prisoner, 

Fritzel and Lizbeth expected the doctor back again the same 
evening, but that night and several that ensued, followed without 
any news of him. Theresa had left Scipio behind to console little 
Fritzel, although it cost her many a pang to part with him, and 
the boy was comparatively happy in the company of the dog. But 
Scipio was not at all satisfied with what was going on; he went in 
and out, sniffing at the door, and at times lamenting loudly. The 
erief of the dumb animal affected Lizbeth and Fritzel, and a 
thousand fears and apprehensions pervaded their minds. 

One night after dark Lizbeth and Fritzel had gone to bed, when 
a creat noise was heard, carriage after carriage passing along the 
street, crowds were marching by, horses neighing, loud voices 
were heard above the tumult, but no one stopped; on and on 
went the endless procession, Scipio alone seemed to utter a low, 
pleasurable kind of growl. No sooner did day break than Fritzel 
got up to his garret window, and he was still in time to see 
several carts laden with wounded men, followed by. hussars, 
dragoons, and other troops, many of the men dismounted, and 
carrying their haversacks on their bucks, but all were in disorder, 
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snd covered with mud. It was the army of Field-Marshal Bruns- 
wick retreating after the battle of Fraschwiller, as was afterwards 
jiscovered, and it had passed through the village without stopping 
a single night. hay: 

The next day a letter arrived from Uncle Jacob, to the infinite 
delight of Fritzel and Lizbeth. It was dated Wissemburg, the 
ath Nivose, the year II. of the French Republic, and it related how 
the doctor had conducted Theresa to the French quarters when 
she thought she was going to be delivered up to the Prussians, 
and how, when she found out the agreeable deception that had 
been practised upon her, she had thrown herself into his arms, 
weeping with gratitude. The soldiers had received Theresa with 
acclamations, and had loaded the doctor with kindly attentions. 
As to little Jean, he was almost distracted with joy. All this had 
occurred at Pirmasens. General Hoche having heard that a 
doctor of Anstatt had brought back Citoyenne Theresa, he insisted 
upon seeing him. When Uncle Jacob presented himself before the 
ciedevant grenadier of the guard, Hoche said to him: 

“Doctor Wagner, I thank you for what you have done for 
Citizeness Theresa. You are a man of heart, and I offer you the 
surgeoncy of the first battalion of the second brigade. Humanity 
recognises no country. Here is your commission.” 

When the doctor went out Theresa was waiting for him, and 
when she learnt that he had been appointed to the surgeoncy of 
her own battalion, boundless was her joy. The army was, how- 
ever, soon moved off with the greatest despatch to attack the 
Prussians, who were posted on the heights of Fraschwiller and 
Weerth, before they could be joined by the Austrians, who were 
on the Motter. The assault upon the lines was terrible. Hloche 
had promised a reward of six hundred franes for every gun cap- 
tured from the enemy. The doctor and Theresa were with the 
ambulances in the rear, but little Jean was with his battalion. 
The Prussians fought like the worthy descendants of the ‘soldiers 
of Frederick the Great, and at first the republicans were driven 
back, but the third column having turned the Réebach and made 
its way through the wood, took the Prussians on the left, and thus 
assailed on both sides they were obliged to retreat, leaving eighteen 
guns and a multitude of prisoners, besides the dead and the 
wounded. The conventionals Lacoste and Baudot, recognising 
at last the superiority of Hoche, and having become satisfied that 
the rivalry between him and Pichegru was only detrimental to 
the cause of the Republic, appointed him commander-in-chicf of 
the armies of the Rhine and Moselle. Thus reinforeed he had at 
once attacked Wiirmser at Wissemburg, and had driven the 
Austrians upon Gemersheim, whilst the Prussians were retreating 
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upon Mayence, leaving the whole of the left_bank of the Rhine jy 
the hands of the republicans. 

One fine day, after the receipt of this long epistle, which fille] 
little Fritzel and Lizbeth with joy, the whole village was rouse 
up with the news of the approach of the republicans,  Fritge| 
ran with Scipio and the rest of the villagers to meet the victors 
People’s ideas change with wonderful facility—everybody had sud. 
denly become friends of the Republic. It was the first battalion 
of the second brigade on its way to winter quarters at Hacmat 
two leagues from Anstatt. The doctor and Theresa were in the 
rear riding side by side. Little Jean was with them, and Scipio 
got up to them first. It was difficult to say who made most noise 
the dog, little Jean, or Theresa, and Fritzel added to the confusion 
by shouting out “ Uncle! uncle!” as he rushed up breathless with 
haste and excitement. 

A week after their return to Anstatt, Uncle Jacob Wagner and 
Theresa went in procession to the mayoralty, and their names 
were inscribed as man and wife on the great register of the village, 
to the great satisfaction of the villagers and of the commandant 
and oflicers of the battalion, who had come up from Hacmatt to 
be present at the ceremony. Great were the rejoicings upon the 
occasion, and no end of ham and sausages was consumed, washed 
down by small white wines, and many a bottle of old and more 
generous Burgundy. The next spring the battalion left Hacmatt 
for the sad campaign in Brittany, signalised by the terrible dis 
aster of Quiberon, and followed by the attempted invasion of 
England and Ireland. But Uncle Jacob and Theresa remained 
at Anstatt, and the “belle cantini¢re” gave up a career of danger 
and excitement for one more becoming a woman, and more credit- 
able to human nature. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
XVI. 


ILL-DOING FROM MENTAL INFIRMITY. 
Ir is a question whether ill-deeds are not attributable, more 


often than is generally supposed, to mental infirmity instead of 


moral obliquity. ‘There is often a “ twist,” as the expression is, a 
strange and invincible perversity of mind, arising perhaps from 
physical defect, which impels men into actions contrary to their 
_ character and general intention. A violent fall, in- 
juriously affecting the head, has often been followed by strange 
erratic and even mischievous conduct, and has turned a peaceable 
and benevolent man into a quarrelsome and litigious neighbour. 
If a physical mischief caused by accident will produce this moral 
distortion, it is not unreasonable to suppose that a defect of nature 
will operate in a similar manner. ‘The strange instances, with 
which many are familiar, of what is called “ kleptomania” on the 
part of wealthy persons, otherwise honest in their conduct, can 
only be ascribed to infirmity, arising perhaps from physical causes. 
The “ fears of the brave,” the “ follies of the wise,” the niggardly 
acts of the liberal, the cruel acts of the benevolent, may sometimes 


atise from intellectual rather than moral fault. The career of 


“Jack Mytton,” a mano fa good understanding, a kind heart, 
and most forgiving disposition, can only be accounted for by the 
supposition of a certain derangement of the intellect, by which his 
control over his own actions was weakened. Such cases resemble 
those of demoniacal possession recorded in the New Testament— 
nging and violent spirits, impelling the possessed into fire and 
water, and to attack every one that fell in their way, incapable 
of self-restraint. ‘There is no reason to conclude that such cases 
have ceased. 

This sad and humiliating fact is one of the many which teach 
the lesson of forbearance in regard to the faults of others. It 
would sometimes teach us to judge ill-doers, not solely by the 


nature of their actions, but also by reference to the character of 


the wrong-doers themselves. How far these semi-maniacal ill- 
doers were in the earlier stages of their perverse conduct able to 
govern their evil impulses, is indeed a question. No doubt many 
of them were—and therefore their subsequent misconduct is to 
that extent through their own fault—but they are to be pitied in 
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so far as they have ceased to be free agents, as one Pities 4 
drunken man who has incurred a serious accident. Human Jay 
can take but little cognisance of this cause as an “ attenuating 
circumstance” of crime, otherwise people with these evil tendencies 
would not be deterred by fear of its penalties from giving way to 
their impulses, and it would be a ready defence in almost every 
case of crime. This last consideration was well urged in the 
witticism of a judge. When counsel pleaded that his client had 
an irresistible tendency to appropriate the goods of other people, 
the judge replied, “ That it might be true that the prisoner had 
an irresistible tendency to appropriate the goods of other people, buy 
that the law also had an irresistible tendency to commit such a man 
to prison.” But private society can judge more leniently of mis 
conduct whenever there is reason to believe that its cause lies jy 
mental infirmity. The follies of children, when there is any room 
to suspect that their intellects may be in fault, ought to be regarded 
with peculiar tenderness, or they will feel themselves, and not 
without reason, treated with injustice, and nourish a resentment 
which is not entertained for censure when its justice is perceived, 


CYCLE OF FOLLIES. 


De sapientibus unus 
Ridebat, quoties de limine moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem—flebat contrarius alter. 


Krom one of two great moralists the view 

Of human folly tears perpetual drew ; 

The other o’er his threshold ne’er could pass, 
But laughter moved him at the general farce. 


So wrote the satirist some eighteen hundred years ago, and 
assuredly, if the laughing sage were now living, he would have 
abundant material for his ridicule, and the weeping philosopher 
for his tears, in the cycle of political folly in which generations 
run, the latter generation little wiser by the experience of its pre 
decessor. They could witness demagogues dethroning despotic 
kings, and setting themselves up as despots in their stead; the 
battle of the “ins” and the “outs”; the standing quarrel of the 
poor, because they are poor, against the rich, because they ar 
rich, the real ground-note of all political strifes, now subdued, and 
now fiercely breaking forth; the majority of a class wielding 
state-power, and the excluded minority leaguing with the clas 
below to overthrow that majority, and in the end often succeeding 
to their own overthrow; the unprivileged fighting aga:nst the 
privileged, and, when they have extorted privilege, guarding it # 
exclusively as their predecessors; all this repeating itself with 
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almost the certainty of a recurring decimal, and, what is most 
ridiculous (or humiliating), all this disguising itself under high- 
sounding phrases about patriotism, public spirit, enlightenment, 
disinterestedness, anxiety for the “rights of man,’ _Justice, tolera- 
tion (the “outs” when they have become the “ins” giving no 
more toleration or justice to their discomfited opponents than they 
themselves had received ), “liberty,” “ equality,” and * fraternity” 
—liberty meaning the liberty “to think and do as [ like, and 
make you think and do as I like too”—equality meaning simply 
the “reduction of my superiors to my own level, or my rise to 
their level” —and fraternity implying that “I am to be the elder 
brother,” or, as the Inishman expressed it, “ one man’s as good as 
another—aye, and better too.” Ifthe laughing philosopher saw 
the ridiculous side of all this, the weeping philosopher would be 
chiefly struck by its selfishness and insincerity. In fact, while 
the highest virtue is needed to stand the strain of public life, 
many enter it with but a slender stock of virtue to begin with. 
Meanwhile, the mass of a community are but as counters with which 
the game is played; they are influenced and led by the speakers 
of “great swelling words;” and the rage of the deluded many is 
for the benefit of the ambitious few. He would be sanguine who 
should expect that a spread of enlightenment would suffice for the 
suppression of this game, in which public happiness is the stake ; 
nothing can be effectual towards its suppression without the spread 
of public virtue in a community. 


SYMPATHY IN SORROW. 


The efficacy of sympathy in the alleviation of sorrow may be 
measured by the aggravation of distress felt by those who, being 
at a distance from their friends, sorrow without the personal inter- 
change of feelings. 


TIMES OF INQUIRY SUCCEEDED BY INDIFFERENCE, 


One generation is distinguished by an eager disposition to 
analyse and resolve into its component parts everything in the 
religious, political, and social world around them. ‘This disposi- 
tion, of course, produces violent and even hopeless controversies, 
because it brings out men’s inevitable differences in regard to first 
pnnciples. The next generation, disgusted with these contro- 
versies, shrinks from the analytical processes which produced 
them, and indolently satisfies itself with looking at the external 
surface of things. This fact seems to be illustrated by the con- 
trast of England during the Great Rebellion with England at the 
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time of the Restoration; to which contrast France before ana 
after the Revolution has presented a parallel. Such, too, was the 
case with Germany, after the agitations of the Reformation ha 
spent their force. Yet these mighty and earnest strivings of 
the general mind after truth are not lost to the cause of human 
improvement and enlightenment, which, like the tide at its floy 
though it recedes awhile from the ground which it has gained, vet 
afterwards recovers it and continues to advance. ‘The truths 
which had been attained in an age of analysis and inquiry, though 
afterwards suffered to lie in neglect, yet at a still later period 
rise again into notice, and at length come to be embodied in 
institutions. 


SELF-IMPORTANCE, 


Every man thinks himself, in one respect, of more importance 
in the world than he is; but he is of more importance in another 
respect than he thinks himself. His influence and example tell 
more than he generaliy supposes, often even upon persons who 
seem but little to regard him. 


PRAISE AND BLAME. 


We often find our opinions about other men change in the 
course of our lives. This fact should teach reserve in praise, but 
still more in blame, as we have more reason to regret undue blame 
than undue praise. It is a better error to give a man more than 
his due than to detract from his night. 


LOVE AND HATRED. 


Parental love and the love of the sexes is blind to fuults; friend- 
ship is clear-sighted ; the vision of hatred, like that of a drunken 
man, is multiplied. 


HUMAN JUDGMENT. 


We think ourselves better than we are: and sometimes are 
better than others think us. 





